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| PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
THE EAST END OF LONDON 
£946 124.5% 


Four Churches destroyed. Presbyterian Settlement 
destroyed. Bethnal Green Institute destroyed. 
Congregations scattered. One damaged Church in 
Millwall was the only building left. 


1956.... 


Millwall Church and Hall restored and modernised. 
Presbyterian Settlement rebuilt and enlarged. The 
new John Knox Church, Stepney, rebuilt and 
opened. St. Columba’s Poplar a. possible third 
Church building. Three Congregations growing and 
relearning their Mission to this industrial area. 
Team Ministry concentrating on three centres as one 
Parish enterprise. Team includes two Ministers— 
one at present the Rev. Danial Little, of McCormick 
—two Church Sisters, and the Settlement Warden 
and staff. 


Presbyterian Housing Ltd. completes its final block 
of flats. Goodspeed, Goodwill, Winant, Goodfaithand 
now Goodhope House provide sixty dwellings. 

Your prayers and your interest and, if you are this 

way, your personal service, are needed and welcome. 


James L. Cottle, M.A. 
The Manse, 
Stepney Way, London, E.1. 


This space was donated by a London North Church Aid Committee Elder. 
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Forty-Third Annual Report 


The Society has suffered severe losses in the death of its 
Honorary Secretary, the Rev. J. F. Marquis, B.A., and of one of 
its Vice-Presidents, Professor F. J. Smithen, both of whom had 
taken a very active part in its work. 


In his Will, the Rev. J. F. Marquis gave generous benefactions 
to certain Church purposes, including £1,000 to be administered 
jointly by the Senatus of Westminster College and our Council 
“for the promotion of historical research on the Free Churches 
in the 19th Century,” and £1,000 to this Society “‘ to be applied 
towards the increase of honoraria, cataloguing, bookbinding and 
subscriptions to learned societies.” 


The Annual Lecture was given by the Rev. S. J. Knox on 
Tuesday, October 18th, at Regent Square Church. Under the 
title, “The First English-speaking Presbyterian Church,” he 
gave a most interesting account of the Church of the English 
exiles in Geneva, 1556-1558. 


Mr. Ross continues to represent the Society on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Historical Societies engaged in preparing a biblio- 
graphy to celebrate the Tercentenary of the 1662 Ejectment. 


Considerable progress was made in the cataloguing and index- 
ing of books and pamphlets as a result of the appointment of 
Mrs. Thomson as Temporary Librarian under the arrangement 
with the Pilgrim Trust. Her keen interest in the work, and her 
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expert ability, made it specially regrettable that she had to 
resign in October on account of ill health. Steps to secure a 
successor will be taken when the new premises for the Library 
are ready. 


The Archivist reports an increasing number of enquiries by 
correspondence and more visits by students. Several gifts of 
importance have been made to the Museum and it has been 
possible to supply Communion Plate and other furniture to Con- 
gregations. A Cup and Paten were also sent to Katong congrega- 
tion in Singapore. 


The ‘present membership is 328, compared with 334 last year. 
The work of the Society and the richness of its treasures, are 
becoming more and more widely known, and its position among 
learned societies will be much enhanced when the facilities for 
students are improved in the new Church House. 


The Council requests the renewal of the Assembly grants and 
the sum required for rent. 


S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 
J. T. DARLING, Acting Hon. Sec. 
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John Knox’s Genevan Congregation 


S. J. Knox, M.A., B.D., B.Litt, 


November ist of this year (1955) will mark the fourth 
centenary of one of the most significant events in the history 
of Christendom, for on that day, 1555, there was constituted in 
Geneva the first English-speaking congregation that was truly 
Presbyterian in both discipline and worship. Being a congrega- 
tion whose life and work was destined to characterise a multitude 
of churches throughout the world, it would, therefore, seem not 
inappropriate that consideration should be given to facts concern- 
ing this congregation, the reasons for its existence, its member- 
ship, worship, and achievements. Such is the purpose of this 
article. 


It can never be said that the Reformation in England began 
in the sixteenth century, and much less can it be said to have 
ended in that century. There had been an effervescence of 
reform in the waters of Christendom at least two centuries 
previous owing to the teaching of Wycliffe and his followers, if 
not earlier, and in a true sense the movement which they 
initiated is still going on. But it was in the sixteenth century 
that those waters of reform began to sweep over England, very 
much like the incoming tide of the sea. Like an incoming tide 
there were waves of advance and retreat. 


The first indication of that tide of reform was seen in the 
time of Henry VIII, whose reign should be remembered not only 
because of the breach with Rome, but for other notable events, 
for instance, the publication of such documents as The Bishop’s 
Book, The Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man, 
together with the licensing of Coverdale’s Bible (1537) and the 
setting up of the Great Bible in all the churches (1538). The 
fact that Henry could proceed with the dissolution of the 
Monasteries in 1536 and 1539 without any serious nation-wide 
protest showed that the common people were not so zealously 
and steadfastly attached to the religious institutions of the past 
as once they had been. The idea of reform in religion was no 
longer a hostile one. So that although the King himself 
remained to the end of his days a staunch “orthodox” Catholic, 
he was no longer a “Roman’’ Catholic, and his withdrawal of 
recognition of the Pope’s authority, while it was a political act 
motivated by selfish desire, did give expression to a feeling after 
reform that was latent in the minds of many people. 
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But with the death of Henry and the accession of the young 
Edward VI, the tide of reform came in fast and furious. This 
was the reign-of Cranmer’s Two Prayer Books, and the Articles 
of Religion which gave Protestantism its first constitutional 
status in England. .Thus the Reformation in England can 
rightly be called. “a state-made Reformation’. Cranmer was 
not content to regard Reform as a mere vapour, but set out to 
crystallise it into forthright action while he himself led the way. 
He openly partook of meat in Lent, issued a Lutheran Catechism, 
kept up a correspondence with Continental Reformers, and 
invited outstanding Protestant scholars such as Bucer, Fagius 
and Peter Martyr to Professorships in the Universities. Publi- 
cations of Protestant works were made easily available to the 
public without apology. F. W. Powicke? has summed up the 
progress of the Edwardian Reformation in these words— 


To these years (1547-1553) we owe the Prayer Books, the Ordinal, 
the Articles; at this time the right of the clergy to marry was 
acknowledged by Convocation and ratified by Parliament. The 
innumerable chantries were abolished and a crusade undertaken 
against images, crucifixes and so-called idolatry of all kinds. The 
teaching of the Bishops became increasingly Protestant and the 
sacrifice of the altar became the Communion in both kinds. 


While unyielding Roman Catholics like Gardiner and Bonner 
were committed to prison, the audacious Bishop Hooper could 
even refuse to wear episcopal vestments at his enthronement, 
and the more audacious John Knox, then in the ministry of the 
English Church, went so far as to turn the altar into a Table, 
enjoined the communicants to sit rather than kneel, and intro- 
duced the use of the common loaf in place of wafer bread. 


Until the beginning of 1553 the movement went on with 
increasing zeal, and Northumberland the Protector was busying 
himself with extensive plans for the further confiscation of 
ecclesiastical property, when, alas! King Edward died. If the 
historian is tempted to imagine what course the English Refor- 


mation might have followed if Edward had lived as long as his . 


Father, he is now compelled to face the cruel fact that the new 
Queen Mary was as Papal in her religious views as her Brother 
had been Protestant. So now with equal rapidity the once 
incoming tide of the new faith began to recede. Though at 
first Mary had promised not to undo any of the Edwardian 
reforms, very soon her deceptiveness was evident. As early as 
the end of 1553, Bishop Hooper wrote from prison to Bullinger’— 


The altars are again set up throughout the Kingdom ... the right 
use of the Sacraments are all done away with .. . all the Godly 
preachers are placed in the greatest danger; those who have not 
yet known by experience the filthiness of a prison are hourly 
looking for it. 






ose wees 
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Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer were already in captivity. How- 
ever, until 1554 there yet remained one glimmer of hope for the 
Protestant cause. Supposing that Wyatt’s rebellion proved 
successful! At first there were signs that it would, but when 
it came to nothing, the: prospect was dark indeed. Its failure 
merely made the Queen all the more bitter in her endeavour to 
punish “heretics”, and the fires that burned in Smithfield and 
Tyburn were but symbolic of the fires of hatred that she 
cherished in her heart against Protestants. 


Four courses now lay open to the Protestant “heretics” of 
the Marian régime. Firstly, they could acquiesce in the new 
religious system, that is, if they were dishonest enough to do 
so. Secondly, they could go “underground”, but the risk of 
being discovered was very great. Thirdly, they could openly 
confess their views and suffer martyrdom, as many did. Or, 
they could take refuge outside England and thus live to fight 
another day. It was this way of exile that was chosen by some 
eight hundred of the Marian “heretics’’. It was not that they 
were utter cowards. Some could find New Testament warrant 
for their choice, for had not Christ once advised flight in the 
day of trouble? ‘When they persecute you in this city, flee 
ye into another’”.* Probably some of them took the long view, 
and knowing that Mary could not live forever, they foresaw that 
one day a Protestant Queen would occupy the English throne 
in the person of Elizabeth. Thus these Marian exiles had few 
pangs of conscience as they crossed the seas to safety. If they 
could not promote the cause of the Reformation in England, 
they would do so on the Continent, looking forward to that day 
when news of the Queen’s death would call them back to work 
for the same cause in their beloved homeland. 


Of the eight hundred or so exiles who took refuge on the 
Continent, it is significant that more than a quarter eventually 
settled in Geneva. Other centres of refuge were Basle, Arrau, 
Ziirich, Emden, Strasburg and Frankfort, but Geneva was the 
greatest attraction, having at one time no less than 233 English 
exiles sharing a common life and worship. But before consider- 
ing this congregation at Geneva, since the leaders were outcasts 
from another exilic congregation at Frankfort,® a brief account 
of the latter will not be irrelevant. 


On 24th June, 1554, four English exiles, one of whom was 
William Whittingham, arrived in Frankfort and on approaching 
the city authorities with the request for “a place or Church 
wherein they and all their countrymen might have God’s word 
truly preached and the sacraments sincerely administered in 
their native tongue“,® were granted the use of the Church of 
the White Ladies. This building they shared with a French 
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congregation who with their minister, Poulain, had also 
fled from Glastonbury to escape the Marian régime. The 
only condition laid down was that they should not dissent from 
the French in doctrine or ceremonies, in case they should give 
offence. So an emended form of the English Order was used 
in worship, the Litany with its practice of answering aloud after 
the minister, and the use of the surplice being abandoned. Being 
desirous of the services of a minister to lead them in worship, 
they choose Knox, who on the receipt of a letter, came from 
Geneva, where he too was an English exile. 


Very soon, however, dissension arose among the members as 
to the proper Order for the ministration of the Communion. 
Knox, who personally desired the Genevan Order, refused to use 
it on the ground that it might not be pleasing to some of the 
members, but on the other hand, he adamantly refused to use 
the Prayer Book, as there were things in it, “only by warrant 
of man’s authority and no ground in God’s word for the same”’.” 
After an abortive attempt by one member, Thomas Lever, to 
draw up a suitable Order, Knox, Whittingham and others made 
a summary in Latin of the Prayer Book and sent it to Calvin 
for his opinion. Calvin replied that in it he saw “many tolerable 
foolish things’’® (TOLERABILES INEPTIAS), and while it had 
no manifest impiety, something better was desired. This opinion 
meant that the use of the Prayer Book for those who were 
Presbyterian-minded, was out of the question. 


The next stage was reached when a team consisting of Knox, 
Whittingham, John Foxe and Thomas Cole drew up an Order 
which they considered ideal, but it was rejected by those who 
still had a liking for the English Prayer Book. As we shall see 
later, it was actually this rejected Order which was adopted by 
‘the Genevan congregation. To end the deadlock, yet another 
Order was agreed upon, which was partly from the Prayer Book 
with other things added. This became known as the Liturgy 
of Compromise, and it seemed that at last, a time of peace had 
come to this unhappy group of exiles. 


But when in March 1555, the outspoken Anglican, Dr. Cox, 
former Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, arrived, at worship on 
his first Sunday in Frankfort, he would persist in answering 
aloud after the minister, though this was forbidden. On the 
following Sunday, another without the consent of the congrega- 
tion, mounted the pulpit and read the Litany, Cox and his 
companions supplying the accompanying responses. Tumult 
followed. Knox, whose turn it was to preach that afternoon, 
seized the opportunity to condemn the Prayer Book as “super- 
stitious, unpure and imperfect’”’.® A meeting was held at which 
Knox, against the wishes of his own party, pleaded that Cox 
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and his followers should be admitted as members of the congre- 
gation, though they had only recently arrived. In this act, 
obviously prompted by a sense of fairness, Knox signed his 
expulsion warrant, for it meant that now Cox’s party had the 
majority. Using as a pretext some things he had written in 
An Admonition to Christians, published in July of the previous 
year, they accused Knox of treason and persuaded the 
magistrates of Frankfort to request him to depart. On 26th 
March, 1555, after preaching a comforting sermon to his friends 
on the death and resurrection of Christ, amid much weeping 
he set out for Geneva. Whittingham and Christopher Goodman, 
the latter having recently arrived from Strasburg, finding 
themselves also unable to cope with Cox and the Prayer Book 
party, after some heated words, accepted Calvin’s invitation to 
come to the citadel of Presbyterianism. ° 


The only record that we possess of the membership and life 
of. the Genevan congregation of English exiles is the Livre des 
Anglois..° This most interesting and precious document is a 
small folio bound in parchment or light sheepskin and is pre- 
served in the Hotel de Ville of Geneva. The compiler is 
unknown, but judging from the handwriting, and his presence 
in Geneva during the whole four years of the congregation’s 
existence, a fair guess is Whittingham. The pages are num- 
bered 1 to 149, though many of these are blank, and the whole 
document is divided into five sections, the first containing the 
names of the congregation’s members with the date of arrival. 
Using the information in this section along the Register of the 
inhabitants of Geneva at that time, a full list of all members 
can be compiled which shows that the total congregation num- 
bered no less than 233 souls, or about 140 family units. 


Seldom if ever in the whole history of the Christian church’ 
has there been found such a unique community of people. They 
came from all over England, for with the exception of Knox 
and one other Scottish member, the congregation was purely 
English. Thus, strange to relate, it was from an English 
congregation in Switzerland that Scotland borrowed her liturgy 
and church polity. In addition to the students among them, 
most of whom entered the ministry later on, there were at least 
eight ordained clergymen, Knox, Goodman, Gilby, Pullaine, 
Sampson, Humphrey, Pilkington, Lever, in addition to two 
bishops, Miles Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, and John Scory, 
bishop of Rochester. Among the laymen, there were eight 
merchants, one of whom was John Bodleigh, father of the founder 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford," three tailors, three farmers, 
two chemists, six weavers, a carpenter, a painter, a cordwainer, 
a bricklayer, a dyer, a printer, a baker and a cobbler. It was 
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a motley gathering of people, yet all had one uniting purpose 
—to worship God in a manner agreeable to the Scriptures and 
not according to the dictates of Rome. 


It should not be thought that all the members of this 
congregation arrived in Geneva at the same time, or that all of 
them were present all the time. The numbers increased from 
year to year. We are not told the date of arrival of all the 
members, but from the dates we do know, the congregation 
increased as follows—48 members joined in 1555, 50 in 1556, 
67 in 1557, 10 in 1558 and 2 in 1559. It appears therefore 
that 1557 was the peak year and the reason surely was that 
by that year, the fires of persecution in England were burning 
fiercer than ever, and after two years’ standing, the reputation 
of Geneva as a safe place of refuge attracted more and more 
fugitives. 


Although 233 people would seem to be a fairly large com- 
munity, yet in the city of Geneva they formed only two per cent. 
of the total population which at that time was estimated to be 
about 12,000. But the other ninety-eight per cent. were not all of 
pure Genevan stock since many of them were also refugees, who 
for various reasons had had to leave their homeland. 


Of course the one dominating feature of Geneva at this time 
was that it was the city of John Calvin. In 1555 as the chief 
citizen, he was at the height of his power, and his efforts at 
organising the city had been crowned with success. Eye- 
witnesses said it was a city of peace and concord, whose moral 
life was much: higher than that of any other city in Europe. 
Having banished the rule of Rome from his city, Calvin naturally 
received these Protestant exiles with open arms, and as soon as 
the first contingent of them began to arrive early in 1555, he 
set about making preparations for their happiness. At his 
request”? the magistrates of the city granted the exiles the use 
of the Church of St. Germain, or Notre dame le Nove,!* jointly 
with a congregation of exiled Italians. The English services 
were to be held on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays at 9.0 
a.m., and the other three weekdays were allocated to the Italian 
congregation.1* Details of the Sunday services are not known, 
but suitable times no doubt were arranged for we do not hear 
of any confusion or disagreement. 


On ist November, 1555, the English church at Geneva was 
constituted, being the first English-speaking congregation that 
was purely Presbyterian in its discipline and worship. On the 
same day they proceeded to choose their office-bearers and their 
names are found in the second section of the Livre des Anglois. 
Needless to say, in true Presbyterian fashion, their office-bearers 
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were Ministers, Seniores and Deacons. The Ministers were 
appointed to preach and administer the Sacraments, the Seniores 
to take care of the people in things spiritual, and the Deacons 
to be in charge of material affairs. All office-bearers were 
elected for one year only, and in true democratic style, by the 
whole congregation. Probably on account of the amount of 
preaching required, they considered it wise to elect two 
ministers instead of one, and their first choice fell on Christopher 
Goodman and John Knox; but since the latter was at this time 
absent in Scotland, Anthony Gilby was appointed in his place. 
In actual fact, it could be claimed that the title “Knox’s 
Congregation”, which is so often applied to this group of exiles, 
is a misnomer, for not only was Knox absent when the congrega- 
tion was constituted, but he also left Geneva before the congrega- 
tion dispersed. A more correct title would be “Goodman’s 
Congregation’’, since he was there from the beginning, and his 
actual length of ministry at Geneva was three years two months, 
as compared with Knox’s period of two years nine months. With 
Goodman and Gilby as ministers, two seniores were appointed, 
one of them being Whittingham, who at this time was still a 
layman, and also two deacons. 


In the remaining three years of the congregation’s existence, 
the annual election of office-bearers took place on 16th December. 
Each year Goodman and Knox, who with his Wife, Mother-in- 
Law, a servant and a pupil, had arrived from Scotland, were the 
appointed ministers. Gilby in the second year was now content 
to accept the office of a senior. along with Whittingham and 
two others, thus making four in all. Three deacons instead of 
two were appointed. The noticeable increase in the number of 
seniores and deacons must have been due to the increase in 
membership, thus necessitating more discipline and care of the 
congregation. In the next two years, 1557 and 1558, again 
four seniores were appointed, and the number of deacons 
increased to four. There was evidently a liking for variety in 
the choice of office-bearers, For instance, Whittingham was a 
senior for the first two years; then he is completely dropped, 
and reappears in the fourth year as a deacon. 


The next section of the Livre des Anglois gives the names of 
nineteen children who were baptised during the exile. The dates 
of Baptism are given and in each case the name of the godfather. 
This was in accordance with Calvin’s view, for he held that each 
child must have a godfather. The last four children baptised 
are not given godfathers but there is a “witnesse’”. Whether 
this means a departure from the usual practice or whether a 
godfather could not be found, it is hard to say. 
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The exilic atmosphere of Geneva was not unromantic, for the 
fourth section records that there were: nine marriages, four in 
1556, three in 1557, and two in 1558. As a rule, marriages 
were not solemnised in the church building, for we learn that 
Whittingham was married to Katheryne Jaquemayne of Orleans 
in her home in Geneva."® 


In the last section there is a list of burials. There were 
eighteen deaths between 7th March, 1556, and 12th April, 1560. 
Some of these were children, and in the case of two of them, it 
is remarked that they were “unchristened’”’.** 


By the beginning of 1556, the exiles had become a settled 
congregation, and they now set about composing their Order of 
Worship. Knox, not yet having arrived from Scotland to take 
up his appointment, Goodman and Gilby, as ministers, must have 
had the main responsibility in guiding the deliberations. But 
the task was not so formidable as it might have been, for they 
had ready to hand the Order drawn up by Whittingham, Knox, 
Cole and Foxe at Frankfort, and which had been rejected by 
that troublesome congregation. This rejected form now seemed 
to be the ideal for their purpose, since there were no Prayer 
Book enthusiasts among them to disturb the peace. They 
adopted it without substantial alteration, added a preface, a 
collection of fifty metrical psalms in English, and an English 
translation of Calvin’s Catechism. The Psalms were largely a 
reprint of the famous work of Sternhold and Hopkins which 
had appeared in 1549, but seven additional paraphrases were 
added by Whittingham. The whole appeared on 10th February, 
1556, and remained their form of worship until the congregation 
was dissolved. 


The title page reads as follows—The Forme of Prayers and 
administration of the Sacraments etc used in the English 
congregation at Geneva: and approved by the famous and 
learned man John Calvin. The Preface states that the word of 
God, which is “the life and soul of the Church’’”’ is taken as 
the sole norm and then there follows a confession of faith. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is set forth as the first standard of belief, 
and the three marks of the true visible church are, (a) The word 
of God contained in the Old and New Testaments, (b) The two 
sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, (c) Ecclesiastical 
Discipline. In order to maintain the latter, there is given the 
full directions for the electing of the three types of office- 
bearers, ministers, elders or seniores, and deacons. In italics 
a fourth office is mentioned, that of doctor or teacher, whose 
duty it was to see that the schools and colleges were well 
maintained." 
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The ministers, elders and deacons were required to hold a 
weekly meeting every Thursday to correct defaulters, and see 
that the purity of the congregation was preserved. The most 
important weekly meeting was of course the Sunday morning 
service, when the people assembled “to hear some place of the 
Scriptures orderly expounded’’, for the preaching of the Word 
was the very centre of their conception of worship. The order 
of the normal service of worship was as follows— 


Prayers of Confession (apparently these are set prayers) 
Psalm (sung by the people in a plain tune) 

Prayer (for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit) 

Sermon (reading of Scripture and exposition) 

Prayer (for the whole estate of Christ’s Church) 

Lord’s Prayer 

The Creed 

Psalm 

The Blessing (Aaronic or Apostolic) 


The minister can use either the set prayers or his own “as the 
Holy Spirit shall move his heart’’®. The prayer after the 
sermon is not unmindful of the homeland. It speaks of “our 
miserable country of England, which once through Thy mercy 
was called to liberty, but now for their and our sins is brought 
into most vile slavery and Babylonicall bondage”’.”° 


We come next to the Order of Baptism. This Sacrament 
should be administered in public. The child is to be brought 
on the day appointed for worship accompanied by the Father 
and Godfather. After the sermon the child is presented to the 
Minister who asks the question—‘“Do you present this childe 
to be baptised earnestly desiring that he may be ingrafted in 
the mysticall body of Jesus Christ”.** The answer is, “Yes, 
we require the same”. After a statement on Baptism by the 
Minister, the Father (or Godfather if Father is absent) rehearses 
the Articles of his Faith. The Minister then prays, kneeling, 
and his prayer is concluded by the Lord’s Prayer. After this 
he inquires the child’s name, and repeating that name he says, 
“I baptize thee in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost”. As he speaks these words he lays water on the 
child’s forehead and offers a Prayer of Thanksgiving. 


The most interesting Section of all deals with “The manner 
of the Lord’s Supper’. It was usually administered once per 
month, though the Congregation can alter this. It took this 
form which was added to the form of the normal Morning Service. 


Words of Institution (1st Corinthian’s chapter XI) from 
Exhortation by the Minister the Pulpit. 
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(Minister now takes his seat at the Table and the people take 

their places in the appropriate pews) 

Prayer of Thanksgiving (Minister holding the Bread in his hand) 

Fraction (having broken the bread, he “delivereth it to the 
people who distribute and divide the same amongst them- 
selves’’) 

Giving of the Cup (during communication, the Minister recites 
verses of Scripture pertaining to the death of Christ) 

Prayer of Thanksgiving 

Psalm 103 (or some other Psalm of Thanks) 

Blessing (either Aaronic or Apostolic) 


For Calvin the Communion Service was the right and proper 
Morning Service. Hence the normal morning service in the 
Reformed Churches of today must be regarded as incomplete. 
It is in fact a truncated Communion service. 


The Book of Order ends with directions for Marriage, 
Visitation of the Sick, and Burial of the Dead; and then a final 
word is added about the necessity for discipline in the Church. 
If this discipline is disregarded by anyone, as a last resort, 
excommunication is to be used, but not without the determination 
“of the whole Church”. This last phrase was to safeguard the 
congregation against the dictatorship of one man. All excom- 
munication had to be done in a democratic manner. 


Such was the mode of worship and discipline in this congrega- 
tion of exiles in Geneva. If we today find it somewhat bare 
and in places inadequate, it seems to have been for these exiles 
a sufficient vehicle through which to praise and glorify God, for 
it was used without dispute or complaint during the whole 
existence of the Church. One authority has described it as 
“worship reduced to its simplest elements, but it is by no means 
an inadequate vehicle of devotion’’.2? It was a sincere and 
determined attempt to get back to the simple ideas of worship 
and polity that characterise the Church of the New Testament. 
Little did this congregation realise that their simple order was 
to become the model of so many Churches all over Christendom. 


Christian congregations to-day are often heard to boast of 
their great activity, but it is doubtful if there was ‘ever a more 
busy or energetic congregation than that ministered to by Knox 
and Goodman. In addition to the daily duties carried out in 
secular vocations, there was the work of discipline focused on 
the Thursday night meeting, and in addition to the Sunday 
worship, there were the three weekly services. But over and 
above all this, there was the gigantic task of translating and 
publishing the whole Bible, for which the scholars and printers 
of this congregation will ever be famous. 
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A translation of the New Testament had appeared in Geneva 
on 10th June, 1557. No name is attached to it, but from the 
use of the personal pronoun in the preface, it is obviously the 
work of one man, and it has never been doubted that the 
translator was Whittingham. It was in a sense the first critical 
edition of the New Testament, preparing the way for the 
translation of the whole Bible, and actually found its way into 
England well before the death of Mary. 


As this translation was merely the work of one man, and only 
of the New Testament, there was a unanimous desire that a 
composite translation of the whole Bible should be undertaken. 
This for men who loved the Scriptures must have been a 
veritable labour of love. It was accomplished in a remarkably 
short time. The preface says, “God knoweth with what feare 
and trembling we have bene for the space of two yeres and more 
day and night occupied herein’’. Since the last sheet was put 
to press on 10th April, 1560, the task must have been commenced 
at the beginning of 1558, if not before. 


Like the New Testament of 1557, this Genevan translation 
was published anonymously, but it is very likely that the list of 
principal translators given by the contemporary author of 
Whittingham’s life®* is correct; namely, Gilby, Sampson, Cole, 
Goodman, Whittingham and Coverdale, the last two being 
experienced Biblical translators. But Whittingham must have 
had the “lion’s share” for we read” that as the translation was 
not finished at the end of the exile, he remained behind “with 
one or two more’’”® to complete it. The cost of printing was 
borne by members of the congregation “whose hearts God 
touched”,?” and this must refer principally to John Bodleigh who 
was noted for his generosity. On his return to England, he 


was actually granted the patent of printing the Genevan Bible 
for seven years. 


We have called this translation by the name “Genevan’”’ but 
a more popular name is “the Breeches Bible’. This arose from 
the use of the word “breeches” in place of “aprons” in the text 
of Genesis III, 7. Yet it should be noted that the word 
“breeches” is not peculiar to the Genevan Bible, but is also 
found in Wycliffe’s translation, ; 


In the work of translating, the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
carefully considered and also current English and French 
versions,. so that they were drawing on the best Biblical 
scholarship of their day. Small wonder then that these 
Genevan scholars with their great knowledge of and love for 
the Word of God should produce a work that was to become the 
household Bible of the English-speaking nations, and continued 
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to be so for over three quarters of a century. In many ways 
it was unique for not only was it the cheapest Bible yet 
produced, but it was the first Bible to be divided into verses, 
just. as the New Testament of 1557 was the first New Testament 
so divided. It was the first copy of the Scriptures to be printed 
in Scotland, and the fact that it was Shakespeare’s Bible gives 
it a place of special importance in English literature. More 
than three hundred editions of it were printed, some sixty of 
them before the appearance of the Authorised Version in 1611, 
and four times the number of the editions of the Bishop’s Bible, 
produced in 1563 to counteract its Puritan tendencies. The last 
edition appeared in 1644, thirty three years after the publication 
of the Authorised Version, and, in spite of its marginal com- 
mentary so deeply tinged with a bitter anti-papal flavour, it 
will remain one of the most sincere and scholarly attempts ever 
made to set forth the purity of the Word of God. 


In addition to this great and important composite work, there 
were a number of works by individual members of the Genevan 
congregation, that, at least, ought to be mentioned. Of course 
there was Knox’s well-known publication, First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women which 
appeared in 1558. Three others also came from his pen while 
in Geneva, Supplication to Mary of Guise, Appelation from the 
cruel and most unjust sentence pronounced against him by the 
false bishops and clergy of England, and a Letter to the Com- 
munity of Scotland. Knox had intended publishing two more 
Blasts of the Trumpet; but this was unnecessary when at the 
end of the same year, Goodman, his colleague, brought out his 
How superior Powers oght to be obeyd of their subjects: and 
Wherein they may lawfully by Gods Worde be disobeyed and 
resisted. A woodcut in a work”® by Peter Frarin shows Good- 
man and Knox, each blowing a trumpet in the face of a queen 
—the former against the Queen of England, and the latter 
against the Queen of Scotland. Under the woodcut are the 
words— 


No Queene in her kingdome can or ought 
to syt fast, 


If Knokes or Goodmans bookes blowe 
any true blast. 


Anthony Gilby was responsible for two works—De Libero 
Arbitrio*® (1557) and An Admonition to England and Scotland to 
call them to Repentance (1558). In addition to his “lion’s share” 
in the Genevan Bible, Whittingham wrote a preface to Goodman’s 
book noted above, and he also turned into metre several psalms 
which are found identified by the letters “W.W.” in Sternhold 
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and Hopkin’s edition of metrical psalms published in London 
in 1563. The 1597 edition has the title, The whole Book of 
Psalms collected into English metre by Thomas Sternhold, John 
Hopkins, William Whittingham and others. The best known of 
all Whittingham’s metrical versions is Psalm 124. The other 
expert in metrical psalmody was William Kethe who gave to 
Christendom the metrical version of Psalm 100. While in 
Geneva he composed a poem, which is found appended to Good- 
man’s Book, and in it he endeavoured to say in verse what 
Goodman had said in prose. Another member of the congrega- 
tion, Thomas Lever, is known to have written “a little book in 
Geneva in the time of Queen Mary’s reign’’,*® but nothing is 
known of it, 


Like the first of the Genevan writings which have been 
considered, the last was also a composite work. It was published 
in 1559 when the hated Queen Mary was dead, and her sister 
Elizabeth had succeeded to the throne of England. The Genevan 
exiles were so overjoyed that they felt they had to express their 
thanksgiving in some practical way, and so they published a 
prose translation of the Book of Psalms and dedicated it to the 
new Queen. It was inscribed—‘“To the most vertuous and Noble 
Queene Elizabeth . . . from your humble subjects of the English 
Church at Geneva”. They offered their congratulations on her 
accession and expressed their warm-hearted loyalty. But later 
events were to show that their loyalty did not meet with the 
response that they expected. 


Having considered the life and work of this community of 
exiles, and remembering the fact that they were some four years 
in Geneva, one is tempted to ask—on what material means did 
they exist? There is nothing to suggest that they were men 
of abundant wealth. Referring to this question, Fuller has 
these significant words— 


It is pleasant to consider how these exiles subsisted so long and 
so far from their native country, in so comfortable a condition; 
especially seeing Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester solemnly vowed 
so to stop the sending of all supplies unto them, “that for very 
hunger they should eat their own nails, and then feed on their 
fingers’ ends”. But threatened folk live long, and before these 
banished men were brought to that short bill of fare, the Bishop 
was first of all eaten up of worms himself.31 


The secret of their subsistence can be explained in several ways. 
In the first place, not all the exiles were preachers and scholars. 
As we have seen the majority of them were skilled workers, 
such as tailors, carpenders, etc. These in their respective call- 
ings would soon find work in their exilic home, and we can be 
sure that out of their remuneration, they would not see their 
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pastors in need. The ministers moreover, were often employed 
in the printing presses, overseeing or correcting. Besides, a very 
constant stream of financial assistance came from their sympa- 
thisers in England. We learn that many wealthy persons, 
chiefly in London, gave very freely towards their support, and 
most generous among these were the merchants who had a 
facility for getting their gifts smuggled abroad. ‘Merchants 
have long arms’’.3! In addition, people on the Continent, like 
the King of Denmark and the Duke of Wiirtenberg, with many 
of their wealthy subjects were most generots: and not least, 
several Continental pastors, who themselves had had to suffer 
for their Protestant faith, were always willing to share théir 
meagre stipends. For all these reasons, we can be sure that 
these comrades in exile, were never comrades in distress. 

A. F. Pollard in his History of England*? for the year 1558 
wrote— 

Between 5.0 a.m. and 6.0 a.m. on November the 12th Mary passed 

away; and all the Churches in London did ring, and at night 


(men) did make bonfires and set tables in the street and did eat 
and drink and make merry for the new Queen. 


But the jubilation was not confined to London, nor to England. 
The news gave a thrill of joy to all the churches in exile and 
we are told that the “English Church of Geneva was not behind 
the rest’’.*° Their first act was to give thanks to God for his 
‘great goodness to them during the years of exile, and seldom 
did a congregation meet for a more stirring act of worship. 
Their second act was to send a letter dated 15th December, 1558, 
by the hand of William Kethe to other fellow exiles in Aarau 
and Frankfort expressing a strong desire for whole-hearted unity 
in the cause of Christ. Their third act was to prepare for their 
return. The Register of the Council of Geneva under the year 
1559 has the following entry— 
24th January, 1559, the English and their Ministers state that it 
has pleased God to restore the Word to their country, with liberty 
to preach it, a service in which they wish to employ themselves. 
They thank messieurs for the entertainment thay have had here, 


and they remain for ever indebted to the magistrates. Agreed 
that they have permission to depart. 


And so, permission having been given, they returned from 

Geneva much in the same manner as they had come, in families 

or in ones and twos, but all united in their gratitude for the 

past, and in their high hopes that they might build a new 
Jerusalem, 


In England’s green and pleasant land. 
No finer tribute has ever been paid to this exilic congregation 


than that found recorded in the preface to A. F. Mitchell’s edition 
of the Livre des Anglois. 
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It was there that Puritanism was organised as a distinct school, 
if not also a distinct party in the Church. If it has done nothing 
more than what it was honoured to do in the few peaceful years 
... it would have achieved not a little for which the Church and 
the world would have cause to be grateful to it still. Here were 
first clearly proclaimed in our native tongue, and embodied in 
formal treatises, those principles of constitutional government, and 
the limited authority of the “superior powers” which are now 
universally accepted by the whole Anglo-Saxon race. Here was 
first printed and used that book of Common Order which was 
long to be the Directory for public worship in the fully reformed 
Church of Scotland, whose simple rites the good Archbishop 
Grindal was constrained to own he “could not reprove” and several 
of whose prayers he incorporated into some of the special services 
he prepared from time to time. Here was nearly completed after 
the model of the French, an English metrical Psalter which con- 
stituted the basis of that so long used in England as well as 
Scotland. Here was planned and executed a translation of the 
Scriptures into our mother tongue, which for nearly a century 
continued to hold its place alongside of others executed at greater 
leisure and more favoured by authority. 


It is but fitting, therefore, that in this four hundredth 


anniversary year, a tribute should be paid to this heroic 
congregation of exiles in Geneva, and if anyone should count 
himself worthy to inherit their glory, let him also see that he 
imitates their zeal. 
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A New Light on 
Carlyle and Allan Cunningham 


(Reprinted from the Presbyterian of January 19th, 1911) 
By the late K. Macleod Black 


By courtesy of Dr. S. W. Carruthers (who with self-denying 
generosity has placed the original in my hands for treatment) I 
am in a position to record another chapter in that fascinating 
volume of “ unwritten history’ which has so strong an attrac- 
tion for men of all schools. Strictly unwritten history, indeed, 
since we shall find that the document in question was never 
actually used in its intended form. The drama never reached a 
later stage than the dress-rehearsal. 


And yet, since the dramatis personae consist of a poet and 
a philosopher, and the plot is concerned with mingled piety and 
patriotism (with the Kirk of Scotland as scenic background), the 
dress-rehearsal is likely to interest the readers of “‘ The Presby- 
tian.” Nay, the interest should extend far beyond ecclesiastical 
borders, for the poet is Allan Cunningham, and the philosopher 
none other than Thomas Carlyle. 


The document is a petition addressed to “the Venerable the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to meet at Edin- 
burgh in May, 1839,” and starts thus: ‘“‘ We, the undersigned 
Scottishmen, request the attentive consideration of your vener- 
able assembly to the impediments, religious and otherwise, which 
we experience in London as Presbyteries of ‘The Scottish 
Church.’ ” 


Quite as interesting as the petition itself is the covering letter, 
which runs as follows:— 
“Belgrave Place, Thursday. 


“My Dear Hamilton,—Here is our supplication, signed with 
the name of our excellent friend, Carlyle, and my own, and I 
wish you all manner of luck with it. I have adopted some of 
our worthy friend’s proposed emendations, others you will see 
I have hesitated about; for, after all, it must look like the work 
of unskilful workmen to be real and true. I put it into your 
hands, and trust it to you, knowing that you will only produce 
it if the cause is pressing. 


“T have put the Tablet in hand.—Yours in haste and truth, 


“ Allan Cunningham. 
“ Willm. Hamilton, Esq.” 
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Although the poet disdains to date his letter, the post-mark 
gives us the clue, “ May 9, 1839,” and Mr. Hamilton has docketed 
the letter in business-like fashion with the sender’s name and 
the date. The letter is addressed to “ Willm. Hamilton, Esq., 
Messrs. Laurie and Hamilton, Merchants, Cheapside” and we 
know that this Mr. Hamilton was a member of the deputation 
which a few days later (May 21, 1839) was heard before the 
General Assembly in Edinburgh, having been appointed in the 
previous Fektruary. No mention is made of the “ supplication,” 
so it is perfectly safe to assume that it was not found necessary 
to produce it, the “cause” evidently not proving “pressing” 
enough to necessitate a petition supported by personal signa- 
tures. There is no doubt that the “William Hamilton’ in 
question was the Hon. Sec. of the Building Committee of Regent 
Square Church (then the National Scottish Church), one of its 
elders, ‘and the brother-in-law of Irving himself. 


Dr. Carruthers hazards the suggestion that Mr. Hamilton’s 
partner, elsewhere described as ‘“‘ Peter Laurie, Esq.,” was the 
same person who figures in later records as Sir Peter Laurie, 
Sheriff of London, and subsequently Lord Mayor; but I have not 
been able to confirm this, although, as a palpable Scot, he must 
have deserved such an exalted position. Be that as it may, we 
have here a human document of intense interest. 


Allan Cunningham, at the time of which we write, was some 
fifty-five years of age, and already a prominent figure in the 
literary and artistic world. He was still in the service of Chant- 
rey, the sculptor, with whom he remained until the year before 
his own death in 1842. Perhaps the present generation quote 
“A wet sheet and a flowing sea” without any knowledge of the 
author of that splendid song—by no means his only claim to 
literary fame. It was Southey who described Cunningham as 
the best stylist next to Hume born North of the Tweed. Thomas 
Carlyle was a decade younger than his co-signatory. Two years 
previously he had published his French Revclution, and Sartor 
Resartus had appeared in book form the year before, so that 
both men were already famous and their names household words. 
Many were the links between the two—both were Scottish 
“exiles” in London, with kindred tastes in many matters and full 
of the Scotsman’s passionate interest in his Kirk; both came 
from Dumfriesshire to find fame in London; Carlyle was 
the son of a stonemason, Cunningham an ex-apprentice to his 
brother, who followed the same calling. 


It is difficult to refrain from giving the “ supplication ” ver- 
batim, but it is some 1,200 words in length, and we dread the 
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onslaught of the editorial blue pencil, so we must be content with 
a series of extracts. 


The document commences with a kind of apologia, setting 
forth how “we reside in the metropolis because most of the 
ancient institutions of Scotland, with all the influence which 
belongs to them, have been transferred to this City; and because 
the national distinctions of England and Scotland have ceased 
to be, and Great Britain, resting in their stead, has made London 
the capital of the North as well as of the South.” 


It needs but little perception to realise that much of the letter 
(as well as of the spirit) of the “ supplication” must have been 
due to Carlyle; for, reading between the lines, we can catch 
throughout the fire and thunder of the Sage of Chelsea, who had 
then been settled in London only five years. 


Here are some of the most striking sentences, each of which 
we may reasonably assume represents one of “our worthy 
friend’s proposed emendations.” 


“But though England is generous and calls Scotland her sister, 
she still neglects to place her where in justice, as well as cour- 
tesy, she ought; we sons of the North, who reside here, have 
been compelled to say—and sometimes with bitterness—that 
thoughtless heads and hurried hands concluded our incorporating 
union with the South.” 


“The moment they (i.e., Scottish Presbyterians) cross the 
Tweed, thé protecting mantle of their established religion is stript 
from their shoulders—the spiritual dominion of their Kirk, 
though of heaven, is, like the power of a darker place, stopt by 
a running stream; and a freeborn Scottishman, let him go to 
the court or the counting-house, must, if he desire to continue in 
the worship of God, either unite himself with the Episcopal Com- 
munion or, by continuing faithful to his own, be branded with 
the stigma of dissent.” 


Why not stay in Scotland, then? asks the base Southerner 
with spiteful emphasis. Ah, man, you need not expect to score 
off Thomas Carlyle so easily as that. Listen: 


“Should anyone say that since we are so sensitive we ought to 
have remained in Scotland, we would answer, so should our 
Crown, so should our Parliament, and so should our institutions. 
We but follow as we ought, and as we have a right to do.” 


Here are some more characteristic sentences: 
“Our Church in London, too poor to purchase even a decent 
mantle, appears beside magnificent abbeys and cathedrals like 
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a mendicant at a palace gate..... Her patronised and well 
endowed episcopal cousin regards her with scorn, and pulls in 
her flowing and jewelled robes as she passes by, lest a touch 
should defile them.” 


These words strike one as rather hyperbolic, considering 


Carlyle’s familiarity with the splendid building of Regent Square 
Church. He had been present at the laying of the foundation 
stone in 1824, when all the rank and fashion paraded; and as 
friend of Edward Irving, too, he might have spared us this. 


“We support our Presbyterian Kirk as a matter of conscience, 
while, as a matter of law, which, by the bye, none of us object to, 
we have to support, without any return, the Episcopal Church 
also. Our Presbyterian members . . . cannot occupy the very 
seat in Parliament to which they have been summoned without 
taking an oath, not in the Presbyterian, but Episcopal form. All 
this tends to lower us in our own eyes and in the eyes of others, 
and induces us to pray that our Church here may be united 
legally to the parent Presbyterian Church, that our clergymen 
and elders may obtain a seat and a voice in her courts and affairs 
and all those in her Communion or Connexion be placed in the 
same condition, South or North. 


“Were the sacred mantle of Presbyterianism which reaches 
to the Indus extended to the Thames (we feel assured) that good 
order, good morals, and sound Scriptural belief would be largely 
benefited, and the Established Churches both of England and 
Scotland harmonised, relieved, and strengthened.” 


Allan Cunningham’s signature to the “ supplication,” which is 
in his own writing, is appended at the foot of the last page, while 
Carlyle literally endorses it, “Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea.” Little 
more need be said by way of historical explanation, but it may be 
well to add that at the Church of Scotland Assembly in 1839 a 
resolution was passed which resulted in the gathering together 
of all the scattered Scots Presbyterian Churches in England into 
“The Presbyterian Synod in England in connection with the 
Church of Scotland.” Of course, in 1843 came the Distribution 
—hbut that is another story. 


November 11, 1911. 


We have received important information on the question 
raised by Mr. K. M. Black, whether the Peter Laurie who was a 
partner of Mr. William Hamilton is the same that became Lord 
Mayor of London. The interesting document which Mr. Black 
described (Presbyterian, p. 34) was presented to the Church 
(along with others of less, though by no means of little, in- 
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terest) by a niece of Mr. William Hamilton, Miss J. Martin, of 
Torquay, to whom the thanks of the Church were officially 
given. Miss Martin has done us an additional kindness by mak- 
ing inquiries about Mr. Peter Laurie, and her cousin, Mr. Martin 
H. Irving (a son of the great Edward Irving), has written thus: 
“TI should not doubt that the Peter Laurie, who signs the letter 
of 1823 is the Sir Peter Laurie, the Lord Mayor of later years. 
For, though I never saw him, I have heard my mother and my 
Uncle and Aunt Hamilton speak of Sir Peter as having been 
friendly to my father and his congregation in his early days in 
London.” We do not know of Sir Peter’s name in connection 
with the English Presbyterian Church, and it seems probable, 
therefore, that he retained connection with the Church of Scot- 
land after the Disruption. 





The Original Papers were recently passed to our Society by Dr. 
Carruthers. Readers are referred to Journal for 1944, Volume VIII, I, 
page 8, for his informative article English Presbyterians and the 
Church of Scotland. It is a great pity that no mention is made of the 
Petition now reprinted. Ed. 
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The Garden Tomb at Harnham 1670 and 1955 
By Rev. A. Harold Page 


One of the fascinating personalities in Northumberland during 
the Seventeenth Century was Madam Katherine Babington, whose 
beauty was so magnetic that men struggled to get a glimpse of 
her and who is remembered as “ Handsome Kate.” A daughter 
of Sir William Hazlerig, she was born in 1635 at Brooke House, 
Hackney, London. Reflected in her own character were many of 
her father’s qualities, of whom it has been said, ‘‘ stood ever for 
justice as he saw it nor feared the wrath of kings.” 


She married Colonel Fenwick, of Brinkburn, and after his 
death married Philip Babington, a major in Cromwell’s Army, 
and Governor of Berwick-on-Tweed. In 1667 Philip Babington 
purchased from Thos. Wrinkles, Harnham Hall, and it quickly 
became a stronghold of Presbyterianism. Because she refused to 
conform, Madam Babington was excommunicated, and on het 
death in 1670, she was refused burial in the Churchyard by the 
re-instated vicar of Bolam, so she “ was laid in a sepulchre hewn 
out of a rock at Harnham.” 


Recently the tomb has been restored by the present owner of 
Harnham, Mr. John Wake. There are two epitaphs; the one on 
stone reads: 


“ Here lyeth the body of Madam Babington, who was laid 
in this sepulchre the 9th September, 1670. 
My time is past as you may see, 
I viewed the dead as you do me; 
Or long you’ll lie as low as I, 
And some will look on thee. 


the one on wood reads: 

In hopes of future bliss here I lie, 

Though I would have been pleased to live, yet was not 
displeased to die: 

For life hath its comforts and its sorrows, too, 

For which to the Lord of Heaven our most grateful 
thanks are due; 

If it was otherwise our hopes here would rest, 

Where nature tells us we cannot be blest; 

How far my hopes are vain or founded well, 

God only knows, but the last day will tell. 


The stone is original; the wooden one has been renewed. 
There is also preserved at Harnham the writing desk which 
Madam Babington used, as well as two panes of glass from the 
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original windows, on which she engraved with her diamond ring: 
Philip Babington, September 5, 1668, 
K. Babington, September 7, 1668, 
and on the other 
How vain is the help of man: 
K. Babington, 
Omnia vanitas, June 9th, 1670. 


On Sunday, September 11th, 1955—285 years after her death 
—a Service of Commemoration was held*. Over 150 people from 
a wide and sparsely populated area met to remember Katherine 
Babington, and all who suffered in the cause of religious free- 
dom. The singing of the 100th and 124th Psalms to the accom- 
paniment of the oboe, played by Mr. H. M. Page, was most 
impressive. The Vicar of Bolam co-operated in the service by 
reading the lesson, and the Service was conducted and the Sermon 
preached by the Rev. A. Harold Page, Minister of North Middle- 
ton and Bavington, who said that the Babington family motto, 
“foy est tous,” had been won by an earlier Babington, who 
undertook a desperate and hazardous service for his king. She 
won the right to that motto, which was hers by marriage, in no 
less desperate and hazardous circumstances. We, in our genera- 
tion, know how men, under constant pressure, abandon the 
citadel of freedom, but she remained faithful. Harnham Hall 
could easily have been an ivory tower, but she made it into a 
citadel in the struggle for political and religious freedom. 


Harnham is also associated with William Veitch, who moved 
there from Fallowlees, in the Parish of Rothbury, in 1672, and 
continued to minister at Harnham until the estate was sold to 
Thos. Dawson, a ropemaker, of Newcastle, who, although a non- 
conformist, refused to continue Veitch as a tenant. Veitch, in his 
Memoirs, says that “ his auditory increased daily,” and confirma- 
tion may be found of that in ‘ Palmer’s.Calamy,” in the life of 
Ralph Wickliffe, who ministered in the neighbourjng village of 
North Middleton. One wall of the building in which Veitch, 
under the alias of Wm. Johnson, is reputed to have conducted 
services, still stands. 





* The Newcastle Chronicle and Journal gave an excellent report of 
the ceremony on September 11th, 1955. Two illustrations were of par- 
ticular interest. See Journal, Vol. II., No. 1 (1920), p. 11 seq.; and Vol. 
IL, No. 4, p. 204 seq. for Veitch in Northumberalnd.—Ed. 








Biographical Sketch of the 


Rev. Charles Thomson 
By E. S. Wood, B.A, 


The life of Charles Thomson, a great minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, interesting as it is in itself, covers a vigorous and 
vital period of the history of that Church. Movements were 
on foot outside the Church, in which she took part, and within 
her which reflected the general consciousness of the times and 
the particular efforts of her more enlightened sons. 

Thomson, a born fighter, played a great part in all these 
movements, and a study of his life, therefore, serves to recall, 
and to illuminate, these years of struggle and reorientation. The 
eighteenth century was being left behind in the thought and prac- 
tice of the churches, and their progress depended on the un- 
ceasing action of men of Thomson’s mark. 


EARLY LIFE 


1794: Charles Thomson was born at Calnor, Dalserf, Lanark- 
shire, in March, 1794, the third of the four sons of James 
Thomson, of Lesmahagow. His father and mother both died 
when he was a child, and he was brought up by an uncle and 
aunt. He came of a long line of farmers, Presbyterians who had 
fought bravely in the cause of their religion, and had suffered 
in the Covenanting days. Some of them had been martyred 
(James Thomson, 1679; David Steel—on his mother’s side*— 
1686 ; Robert Steel, 1679), and many persecuted. The family 
counted several ministers and elders. Thus his background was 
that of a family with a lively sense of their religion. 

*His mother was Isabella Brown, of Auchrobert, who descended from 
the family of Steel, whose exploits in the Covenanting cause were 
well remembered. Charles gave his wife a bible, in a box “made 
from wood cut in 1825 (by him) from a tree on Logan Braes, Lesma- 
hagow, which had often sheltered his maternal ancestor, John Steel, 
of Waterhead, in that parish, Covenanter, when fleeing from his per- 
secutors after the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 1675.” 

1807: Thomson was educated at the Parish School, matricu- 
lating at Glasgow University in 1807. He proceeded to the 
University, entering under John Young, A.M., Professor of Greek, 
and took an Arts and Divinity Course. He is also recorded as 
having pursued studies at the University of Edinburgh, but there 
is no record of his having graduated at either University. 
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1819: He was licensed by the Presbytery of Lanark in 1819, 
and accepted an assistantship to Dr. Charteris at Hawick, where 
he stayed until 1823. 

Here he met his future wife, Janet, the elder daughter 
of Francis Ballantyne and Frances Brown or Ballantyne, of 
Hawick (born 4th September, 1804), whom he married on 
27th April, 1824. 


NORTH SHIELDS 


1823: His promise was so early declared that in July, 1823, 
he was invited to preach at the Scotch Church, Howard Street, 
North Shields, in the Presbytery of Newcastle, and received 
a unanimous call from that church on 10th August to fill their 
vacant eharge. This call seems to have been unusual in its form, 
and on 4th November, 1823, the Synod of the Newcastle Presby- 
tery met to consider a letter from Thomson, requesting his public 
induction on 14th November; but the Scotch Church refused to 
have further correspondence with the Moderator until Thomson 
arrived and his wishes were known, and the matter was not pro- 
ceeded with. 

Meanwhile, the Presbytery of Lanark, following the call, 
ordained him on 23rd October; Thomson underwent the usual 
tests, reading from the Greek Testament “ad aperturam libri, 
the 41st Psalm in Hebrew, and gave satisfactory answers to the 
theological and other questions proposed to him ’”’; also his exer- 
cise, addition lecture, and popular sermon. 

On 18th Noyember he produced to the Newcastle Synod an 
extract of his ordination, and the Synod agreed to induct him 
on 2ist November. Mr. Paterson preached (from I. Peter, v. 1, 
2 and 3), and Mr. Robson asked the questions and gave the 
charge. He became the ninth minister of the Howard Street 
Church, succeeding the Rev. John Cochrane, who had been trans- 
lated to Hawick in September, 1823. A token was struck on his 
induction. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle Synod at North Shields on 
1ith May, 1824, Thomson took his place as a member of the 
Synod for the first time. Here he gave immediate evidence of 
the energy with which he was tackling his new work. 

Reports from the Sessions were asked for, and that from 
North Shields, dated 25th April, 1824, declared, under Thomson’s 
Moderatorship, that the Laws of the Presbytery, as put to his 
church for agreement, were completely unpresbyterian, did not 
take the interests of the elders into account, were inconsistent and 
many objectionable, and could not be adopted. Sunderland also 
objected, and Thomson proposed a reversion to the Westminster 
rules of 1645; the rejection was carried, and Thomson was made 
a member of the Committee formed to consider the position. 
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At this meeting he also introduced minutes relating to the 
Marriage Act and to Synodical Union (a subject which, under his 
guidance, was to loom large), which were held for consideration. 


The Committee on the Laws of the Presbytery met on 
31st May, 1824, and in announcing its adherence to the West- 
minster declaration, proposed acceptance of the Confession of 
Faith of the Church of Scotland, and of its laws and constitution, 
appropriately adapted to local needs. 


The Presbytery considered the question of Synodical Union on 
3rd August, 1824, and appointed a Committee to pursue it, of 
which Thomson was made a member. 


Thomson’s conduct of local affairs was so outstanding that on 
10th May, 1825, less than two years after his arrival in North 
Shields, he was elected Moderator of the Newcastle Presbytery 
for the ensuing year. 


Thomson wished to link his efforts towards Synodical Union 
in England with Union with the Church of Scotland, but pre- 
liminary discussions with that Church failed, and on 21st June, 
1825, the matter was allowed to drop for the time being; but 
Thomson continued to dream of that result, first in England, and 
finally, in a different form, after the Disruption, in Scotland. 
Echoes of it are repeated throughout his life. 


The Committee on English Synodical Union reported to the 
Newcastle Synod on 4th October, 1825. On 20th October, 1824, 
Thomson, as clerk, and the Rev. James Laurie as President, went 
to Carlisle to meet the Synod of the North-West Presbytery. 
Union of the two Presbyteries was agreed to, and it was decided 
to send copies of the minutes to the two Presbyteries in London, 
and the two in Northumberland. But here the matter seems to 
have rested for 12 months, and another approach to the North- 
West Synod was made. A joint meeting was decided on, but I 
cannot find whether it was ever held, or with what result. A 
further step towards union was taken under Thomson’s 
Moderatorship on 9th May, 1826, when the New Northumberland 
Presbytery was appealed to. A somewhat prudent reply was 
received. 


1825: By 1825 he had begun the work of editing the letters 
of Samuel Rutherford, the prolific and influential theologian, 
which was not published until 11 years later. 


He pursued vigorously the need for establishing a United Synod 
in England. The following letter, to Rev. M. Aitken, of Morpeth, 
dated from North Shields, 12th August, 1825, exemplifies this 
preoccupation : — 

“ Rev. and Dear Sir, ss 

I (sic) very considerable while ago I transmitted to the Modera- 
tor of your Presbytery a copy of the minutes of a meeting held 
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at Carlisle between a Committee of the Newcastle and a Com- 
mittee of the North-West Presbyteries, relative to a Synodical 
Union between the various Presbyteries of our Church in Eng- 
land. I have never heard, or heard but imperfectly, what became 
of this communication, whether its object was ever considered 
by your Presbytery, and what reception it met with. Upon these 
points, understanding that you are the Clerk of the Presbytery, 
I beg that you will inform me that I may lay the statement 
before the meeting of our Committee, which takes place soon, 
preparatory, I hope, to a meeting with Committees of the Presby- 
teries of London and of the North-West of England. 

I hope that a sentiment favourable to such a Union. prevails 
in your Presbytery. How can it indeed be otherwise amongst 
Presbyterians ? But some may think a Synod impracticable. We 
cannot be sure of this till we try to accomplish it. And when it 
is tried, I hope that the Head of the Church will bless what we 
believe to be the scriptural government of His Church. 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Charles Thomson.” 


This controversy had been flourishing before Thomson came 
to North Shields. The churches of Northumberland and other 
parts of the North of England, although professedly adhering to 
Westminster Standards, were not as vital in their religious prac- 
tice as to inspire confidence. Paterson, of Sunderland, and 
Murray, of Gateshead, and others, had been labouring to re- 
vitalise them, and they were greatly assisted by Thomson, after 
his accession to North Shields. The efforts on which the above 
letter throws light had to be persisted in for many months, in 
spite of powerful opposition or inertia*. But on 6th September, 
1876 the Newcastle Presbytery declared its willingness to unite 
with any Presbytery holding the standards of faith of the Church 
of Scotland. 

The first reference to the North Shields Session’s interest in 
the matter is a resolution to meet expenses, on 17th September, 
1826. During Thomson’s whole time at North Shields he presided 
over and cared for the Session of his Church, and its minutes 





*The depth of this inertia may be gauged from the following passage 
from the minutes of the North-West of Northumberland Presbytery 
of 14th December, 1835, which may be illuminating :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Scoular having been elected Moderator for the 
current year, the Rev. Mr. Richardson proceeded to state that he 
had presided as moderator at the Presbytery’s last meeting at 
Otterburn, 8th August, 1826—that since that time there had been 
no meeting—that death had cut down their members, leaving 
only the Moderator and Clerk remaining, and that other Presby- 
teries had intruded their services and their friends to the vacant 
congregations and induced these congregations and their newly- 
appointed ministers to withdraw from the Presbytery to which 
they rightfully belonged and adhere to them.” 

This moribund state of affairs could not assist the cause of union, 
or indeed, any other cause. 
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are in his own hand from 21st November, 1823, to 16th August, 
1840. 


_ 1826: Thomson’s life at this time must have been very full, 
particularly as on 3rd February, 1826, his first child, Frances 
Ballantyne, was born. Yet throughout that year his labours for 
the church went on ; his child’s health was precarious, and on 
31st July, 1826, we find him writing to the Rev. A. Hoy, of 
Felton-by-Morpeth (for transmission to the Moderator “ and 
remanent members ’”’ of the Presbytery of Northumberland), in 
the handwriting of a broken man. This letter is dated from 
Hawick, where, no doubt, Thomson had gone to visit his wife’s 
parents. 


“ Rev. and Dearly Beloved Brethren, 

Though a severe domestic affliction, namely the violent sickness 
and apparently approaching dissolution of an only child at the 
side of whose cradle where I have watched for seven nights suc- 
cessively, I write these few lines, prevents me from being per- 
sonally present among you, yet my heart is with you and my 
earnest prayer is that your deliberations on the important sub- 
ject to consider which you have met together may be guided by 
the Spirit of truth. Upon a former occasion I tore myself from 
my child when I thought her a-dying, that in obedience to the 
commands of the Presbytery of Newcastle I might assist in 
bringing before your Presbytery at your last meeting the import- 
ant subject of the formation of a Synod of the several Presby- 
terian Churches of our faith and profession in England. God, 
at that time, spared my child, and for a short while symptoms 
of recovery were manifested on her. But on the beginning of 
last week when I came hither expecting to see my child in 
health, I found her in a high fever, into which she had relapsed 
a few hours before my arrival and which has continued with 
unabated violence ever since till it has brought her to the brink 
of the grave. It may be thought inconsistent in me to remain 
beside my family at this juncture when formerly I left them in 
similar circumstances to be present at your Presbytery upon a 
similar occasion. But my attendance at your last meeting was 
in obedience to my Presbytery for the purpose of bringing the 
subject of the formation of a Synod before your consideration. 
I did so and your attention was directed to that subject, but in 
place of coming to a determination upon this matter at that time 
you very properly, in the circumstances in which you were placed, 
postponed the full and final consideration of it until the present 
meeting in which you are _ assembled. Your present 
meeting, therefore, is almost an adjournment of the former, and 
as I have had an opportunity already of speaking my sentiments 
upon this subject, I deem it comparatively uncalled for that I 
should be with you upon the present occasion the more especially 
as I know that several of my respected co-presbyters equally 
desirous of a Synod as myself will probably attend. 

But while I would thus endeavour to convince you that my 
absence proceeds neither from disrespect to my Brethren nor 
from indifference to the cause of presbytery, allow me, Dearly 
Beloved in the Lord, to exhort you with all respect and deference 
to take into consideration with respect to the formation of a Synod 
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nothing but the nature of that ecclesiastical constitution when 
we profess and by which we wish ourselves to be distinguished. 
In matters concerning which the Word of God has expressly or 
by implication given directions, it is not for us to sit in judge- 
ment upon them nor to determine whether the adoption of them 
will prove advantageous or disadvantageous. It is then our duty 
to obey, not doubting but that God, who commanded the duty, 
will grant strength to him who honestly sets about the per- 
formance of it. The great Fathers of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland were not men who looked unto human probabilities. 
They knew that what was impossible with man was possible 
with God, and strong in faith and having respect only to the 
divine commandment they zealously set to work, and were the 
honoured instruments in Christ’s hands of building up his Church 
in Scotland in a fairer, more scriptural, and more efficacious form 
thgn ever it has appeared in in (sic) any other country. Now why 
should Presbytery be bounded by the Tweed? What is there in 
its constitution which renders it inapplicable to England ? Where 
is the passage in Scripture which gives the Church one species of 
government in one part of the world and another in another ? 
And where is the passage which exempts Ministers from labour- 
ing just-as zealously to propagate its discipline as its doctrine. 
We find it right and scriptural to establish the Sessional court in 
each particular portion of our Church for the purpose of con- 
gregational government, and we find it right and scriptural to 
establish Presbyteries for the purpose of comporting together the 
Churches in a particular district and of affording to them that 
superintendence which the Church Session cannot maintain, and 
experience proves both these courts to be easily practicable and 
highly useful as well as scriptural, and what is there to prevent 
the union of several Presbyteries into a Synod and is it not 
obvious that such an institution would be advantageous, even 
though no‘other argument were adduced to prove it is, but that 
it is scriptural. If scriptural, which we who profess to be presby- 
terians and in virtue of our profession eat the bread of presby- 
terianism must acknowledge it to be, then a Synod must not only 
be useful, but it must farther be criminal in us if we neglect so 
favourable an opportunity as the present for the formation of 
one amongst ourselves. 


You will pardon my Dear Brethren these hasty remarks. I am 
not in a situation to bring my mind with undivided attention 
to this subject, but I trust that you will do so, and taking the 
principle and bearings of the whole question into your serious 
consideration, it is surely not very difficult to predict how a court 
of Presbyterians will decide. 


That the Holy Ghost may be with you, My Dear Brethren, 
and guide you into that which is most for the good of the Church 
and the salvation of your own souls, is the prayer of your affec- 
tionate Brother in the Lord, 


Charles Thomson.” 


I have quoted this long letter in full because it shows Thom- 
son’s character in fair completeness. In it (devoid of punctua- 
tion* and full of repetition as all Thomson’s letters are), we hear 
him speaking as he develops his argument. From it we can 





* A few commas have been inserted for ease of reading. 
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realise the earnestness of his devotion to his church and the con- 
flict between that and his duties as a husband and father. After 
the tragic tone of the beginning, he warms to his subject, but the 
argument completed, the domestic worry again claims his 
mind. The child died on 6th August, 1826, and is buried in St. 
Mary’s Churchyard, Hawick. 


In spite of the opposition to a Synod, the energy which 
Thomson had employed to realise his end bore fruit soon after- 
wards (after a strenuous year as Moderator of"the Synod of the 
Newcastle Presbytery, 1825-6), and on 8th September, 1826, the 
first meeting of the “ Synod of Churches in Connection with the 
Church of Scotland,” covering the North of England, took place 
at St. James’ Church, Newcastle. Thomson’s great part was fully 
acknowledged, and he was unanimously nominated and elected 
Moderator of this first Synod. But the times were not quite ripe, 
and after dragging on until 1831, the Synod expired. (The Lan- 
cashire Presbytery, however, asked for fuller intercourse with 
Newcastle in May, 1833). 


On 6th May, 1827, the North Shields Session resolved to 
petition Parliament for the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, which since Charles Il.’s reign had prevented dissenters 
from holding civil and other offices. Lord John Russell was, at 
this time, taking up the cause. The Newcastle Synod was also 
urged to make a similar petition. On 9th May the petition was 
approved, and made the point that the same rights shall be recog- 
nised to the Church of Scotland in England as the Anglican 
Church had in Scotland. 


Thomson’s work at North Shields was marked by an improve- 
ment in the numbers and situation of the church (there were 
over 400 members and adherents in 1823, which number in- 
creased steadily throughout his pastorate; the first accession 
being recorded on 10th January, 1824, and thereafter with fre- 
quency). He was a vigorous, commanding man, of great physical 
strength, which enabled him to carry out his preaching and his 
various pastoral duties with growing success. (Except at his last 
illness, he is only once recorded “ indisposed,’’ in June, 1831.) 
To clear thinking, a well-stored mind, and great powers of con- 
versation, he added generosity and loveableness (although he 
could not suffer fools gladly), and his spirit of free enquiry and 
human feeling led him to join in many issues on which his lead 
might not always have been expected. Thus on 12th June, 1831, 
he instituted a collection for seamen hard hit by a strike of 
pitmen. 


He joined in the controversy on Popery, and held a series of 
meetings in a village near North Shields, in which he had to be 
protected by a bodyguard of friends from odium and actual 
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physical danger. The campaign against slavery was another in 
which he took part, and a Petition was sent to Parliament by the 
Session of North Shields on 14th November, 1830 (it mentioned 
that there were 825,000 slaves at that time). (The Newcastle 
Synod, under his Moderatorship, had already made such a 
Petition on 2nd March, 1826, and repeated this in 1830, 1832, 
and 1833.) 


In May, 1826, the Newcastle Presbytery took steps to form 
a “‘ Bible Missionary and School Society ” for local mission work, 
and Thomson had much to say about its rules, which were some 
months before final approval. In May, 1831, this Society was 
converted into a Home Mission. 


‘ On 8th May, 1827, Thomson was made Clerk of the Presbytery 

(in somewhat curious circumstances; a Rev. Mr. Pears was 
appointed, with Thomson as Clerk pro. tempore, but Pears re- 
signed for an unspecified reason the same day, and Thomson took 
over), and retained this office, with intervals for Moderatorship, 
until he left North Shields. 


About this time a movement was started by churchmen in 
Scotland, led by Dr. Andrew Thomson and Robert Haldane, 
against the practice of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
circulating all over the Continent Bibles containing the 
Apocrypha. Thomson added his weight to theirs in speeches and 
pamphlets, and their joint efforts not only succeeded in stopping 
the practice and reverting to what Thomson and his friends held 
to be the only Canonical word of God, but brought to light diver- 
gzences of doctrine and practice in various churches, especially in 
England, on the subject of the inspiration of the scriptures, which 
led ultimately to the adoption of a common doctrine in con- 
formity with the Canon. 


1828: One of these pamphlets, dated from The Manse, North 
Shields, on 1st January, 1828, was published in the same year 
under the title, “ A letter to Rev. H. Gray on certain passages 
contained in the letters of Anglicanus.” Anglicanus was the 
pseudonym of the Rev. Henry Gray, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, who had, in a pamphlet called 
“A View of the Character, Position and Prospects of the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society, in Seven Letters, by Anglicanus,” attacked 
this society. It appears that certain people had withdrawn 
support from the British and Foreign Bible Society (for whom 
Gray wrote his Letters), and had given it to the Edinburgh Bible 
Society. Thomson’s reply is a most fervent discourse on the side 
of justice and freedom of thought, and lacks none of its interest, 
readability and vigour today. It is marked by a power of in- 
vective and plainness of speech worthy of the impassioned re- 
ligious controversies of the previous three centuries. Gray is 
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accused of “deplorable indifference to the purity of the Holy 
Scriptures ”; he is said to have “ deserted the cause of purity, 
and (gone) over to the ranks of practised deceivers.” His Letters 
are “impudent falsehood,” “an indecent production” (probably 
both senses are intended), “so venomous a pamphlet”; they 
contain “the basest and most unchristian insinuations.” Thom- 
son combined his attack on Gray with a diatribe against the 
Socinian heresy generally; a suggestion by Gray that he was a 
Southerner, and that he and his confederates had nothing in 
common with Scotland or the North leads to the exposure of his 
native place being Morpeth. In short, Thomson enjoys himself, 
while being at all times evidently sincere and hot for what he 
thought right. As to his support of his Church against calumny, 
it cannot be denied that ministers like him “ loved the Church,” 
as he says, “ not because of the loaves and fishes she has to 
bestow ”’ (he got few of these, in all conscience), “ but because 
we believe that she has contended, and is at this moment contend- 
ing, ‘for the faith once delivered to the Saints,’ more earnestly 
than any other Church in the world.” During this campaign 
Thomson administered a celebrated rebuke to a fellow-Minister 
who had vacillated in his allegiance to the cause. 

Another matter in which Thomson played a leading part was 
that of Lady Hewley’s Fund. This trust for the benefit of the 
Presbyterian Church had fallen into the hands of Unitarians, in 
defiance of the intentions of the bequest, so much so that at 
North Shields the Congregational property which had been built 
under this trust had been wrongfully held by the Unitarian sec- 
tion from 1757 to 1811. Thomson’s intervention secured the 
establishment by the courts of new rules of distribution of the 
Fund, and largely re-directed it towards its original object. The 
Unitarian congregation was by then so much reduced since its 
heyday that its last Minister died in the Workhouse, where 
Thomson often saw him. 


1830: The following letter, to Rev. A. Hoy, dated from North 
Shields on 14th September, 1830, is illustrative of the vigorous 
part Thomson took in this matter: — 


“Rev. and Dear Sir, 

In accordance with the desire of several of my ministerial 
Brethren, both in this neighbourhood and at a greater distance, 
I submit to your serious consideration the following statement: 

At the Accession of William and Mary to the British 
dominions the Dissenters in England were numerous and in- 
fluential. They had powerfully contributed to bring about the 
revolution and out of regard for their services, their ministers 
in and about London were under the designation of the General 
Body of the Three Denominations of Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Independents allowed on particular occasions to address 
the sovereign on the throne and had other important advantages 
conferred upon them. 
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At that period the Presbyterians were orthodox and adhered 
to the confessions of Faith and other standards of the Church 
of Scotland. In the lapse of time, however, they, from causes 
well known but too numerous to be particularised in this circu- 
lar, first relinquished the Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical 
government then gradually swerved from the faith once de- 
livered to the saints and declined to Arianism, till at last in 
their downward career they have generally sunk into Socinian- 
ism. At the commencement of the present reign, the General 
Body of the Three Denominations composed, as it now is, of 
nominal Presbyterians, but real Unitarians, Independents, and 
Baptists, addressed the King by Deputation. The Deputation to 
the Throne was headed by Unitarians and a Unitarian minis- 
ter read the address, which was such as might have been ex- 
pected to proceed from an assembly of infidels in as much as 
no mention was made in it of God or of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
or of the Holy Spirit, or of one of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel. Thus do those Pseudo-presbyterians, notwithstanding 
they are Independents in Church-government and Antitrinitar- 
ians in doctrine, retain the name of Presbyterians, and that with 
such success, too, that in England generally to the truth of the 
(.... ) Presbyterian is accounted synonymous with Socinian or 
Unitarian. By this manoeuvre the truth is aspersed, our vener- 
able and appropriate designation dishonoured, and our Orthodox 
Churches rendered, at a very little distance from their own 
boundaries, objects of suspicion and dislike to all those who 
are jealous for the honour of our only Lord and Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Other evils abundantly flow from the state of things to which 
I have already adverted. Numerous and affluent funds left by 
our pious and orthodox presbyterian forefathers for the sup- 
port and diffusion of the truth as it is in Jesus—such as Dr. 
Williams’s bequests and those of Dame Sarah Hewley, which 
latter amount to £4,000 a year—have lapsed into the hands 
of Antitrinitarians and are in a great measure employed by 
them for the destruction of that truth. On the suggestion of 
His Majesty’s Commissioners for Charities, a suit has lately 
been instituted in Chancery against the present trustees of Lady 
Hewley’s Fund to compel a proper application of that Charity. 
Now it is asserted that there are no orthodox English Presby- 
terian Churches in existence, and if this assertion be believed, 
as apparently it must if no statement to the contrary with 
evidence be given, there is every probability that our Presby- 
terian Churches though possessing most unquestionably the 
best right to that fund because composed of English presby- 
terians, who hold the doctrines both in matters of faith and 
government which were held by Lady Hewley herself, will be 
cut off from all participation in her Charity. 


The great and pressing importance of those matters has pro- 
duced an anxious desire in several of the Brethren that a general 
meeting of all the Ministers in this part of England who adhere 
to the communion of the Church of Scotland, be convoked for 
the purpose of taking them into consideration. To meet this 
desire I have taken upon me to call a general meeting of the 
Brethren, to be held in St. James’s Chapel, Newcastle, on Tues- 
day, the 2ist current, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of 
disclaiming all connexion with Antitrinitarians—of expressing 
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their sentiments with regard to the General Body of the Three 
Denominations—and of seriously considering what steps ought 
to be taken with reference to the present condition of Lady 
Hewley’s Fund. This meeting you are respectfully but earnestly 
invited to attend. 
I am, Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
Charles Thomson.” 


It is clear that Thomson was fighting here not only for the 
benefits of Lady Hewley’s Fund, but for the purity and health 
of the Church itself. The Session on 22nd August, 1830, regis- 
tered a protest against the Socinians, and affirmed its adherence 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith; and on 15th May, 1831, 
it agreed to take steps to assert its claims in Lady Hewley’s 
Charities. 


Thomson had a long struggle over the Lady Hewley Chari- 
ties; on 5th May, 1836, the Newcastle Presbytery agreed to 
petition Parliament ; and on 9th May, 1837, Thomson was 
thanked by them for his long exertions, which included a great 
deal of visitation, correspondence, and the guiding of a lawsuit. 

Thomson joined in the agitation in 1829 against the use of 
British troops “ to assist in the services of the superstitious and 
idolatrous Greek and Roman Churches ’’; the Newcastle Synod 
petitioned Parliament on 16th June, 1829, and received a favour- 
able reply on 6th July, 1830. Thomson also objected to British 
money being paid to Maynooth, and to the Three Denominations, 
but got no further in these matters at the time. 

On 11th May, 1830, he was elected Moderator of the New- 
castle Synod for 1830-31, for a second term. 


In August, 1831, Thomson raised the Maynooth matter again, 
and the Synod agreed to petition Parliament. The Librarian of 
the House of Commons, L. E. Gordon, wrote to Thomson after 
the Petition had been presented, and described the scene: — 


“September 15, 1831, My Dear Thomson, The continued urgency 
of important and accumulating duty has prevented my com- 
municating with you on the subject of the petition. It was pre- 
sented on the night fixed for the debate on the Maynooth Grant 
and I avoided discussion upon its prayer for the reason as I 
stated that I should go fully into the subject, when the ques- 
tion came regularly before us. Mr. O’Connor, however, smelled 
the nux vomica of presbytery in the folds of the document and 
had it read for the edification of honourable members present; 
but what was rather curious—the clerk had not got half down 
the roll when, all of a sudden, they were roused from their 
moaning and yawning by a sudden apprehension that the train 
of proof from Confessions of Faith and Articles, etc., might end 
in some mischievous and indigestible syllogism, and they had it 
stopped accordingly. They negatived the motion to print it 
—the same as in the case of the Glasgow petition; but that was 
of no consequence, had it added another to the pre ‘s in our 
possession that they “are very far gone” not only from “ argu- 
ment” but actual righteousness.” 
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But Thomson returned to the charge again in May, 1832. 

Petitions were also made to Parliament in this period in respect 
of the Government scheme for education in Ireland (May, 1832), 
the protection of children in factories (February, 1833), better 
observance of the Sabbath (February, 1833, March, 1836, and 
May, 1838), the Marriage Bill (presence of the Registrar) 
(March, 1836), the abolition of indentured apprentices in the 
Colonies (May, 1838), the property of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada (August, 1839), and religious freedom and chaplains 
for Presbyterian soldiers (November, 1839). 

Thomson was Moderator of the Newcastle Presbytery again for 
1834-35, continuing his duties as Clerk at the same time. One 
of his first actions in this term of office was to petition the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland for fuller union 
(May, 1834); this was followed up in May, 1836, and again in 
June, 1837, but the results were inconclusive. 

In June, 1837, Thomson was concerned in drawing up a revised 
Directory for the Solemnization of Marriage for the Newcastle 
Presbytery. 


He was Moderator of the Newcastle Presbytery again in 
1840-41, but had to resign (and with it his duties as Clerk and 
Treasurer) on his translation to Wick. 

Negotiations in connection with the general Synod still went on 
during 1838 and 1839, and the Newcastle Presbytery was not 
admitted until February, 1839. Thomson was prominent in these 
efforts. 

Thomson’s last works at North Shields were the formation 
of a Home Missionary Institution of the Synod (November, 1839), 
a loyal address to the Queen and Prince Albert on their marriage 
(March, 1840), and (near his heart), a Petition to Parliament 
pleading for the spiritual freedom of the Church of Scotland, 
which was endangered by the actions of the Court of Session 
(March, 1840). 


During these years he found time to write.and publish several 
books. In 1832 a little pamphlet entitled ‘Notices of the 
Martyrs and Confessors of Lesmahagow” appeared. This is 
largely a history of the sufferings of Thomson’s ancestors in the 
Covenanting cause. 


In 1836 the edition of Rutherford’s Letters and Life, which 
Thomson had begun in 1825, was published in London, under the 
title “The Letters and Life of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity of the University of St. Andrews.” A contem- 
porary review of this book says that this edition “is not only 
free from all the faults of preceding editions, but remarkable for 
a chronological arrangement of the letters—a running, and in 
every instance admirable explanation of Scottish idiom and 
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phraseology, at the foot of the page—and a beauty and neatness 
of typography and appearance to which it is enough to say 
Rutherford was justly entitled.” Thomson’s “ editorial talent” 
was praised by this reviewer, who, however, hoped that the 
second edition (which was to appear in 1846) could contain an 
index. 

In 1840 Thomson published a History of North Shields 
Scotch Church. 

The bitterness of some of the domestic quarrels between 
churches, into which Thomson was drawn, may be seen from the 
minutes of the North-West of Northumberland Presbytery, dated 
26th March, 1839:— 

“The Presbytery entered on the consideration of a series of extra- 
ordinary resolutions drawn up and passed by the Rev. Dr. Lock- 
hart and Charles Thomson, of North Shields, at a meeting of the 
Newcastle Presbytery, expressive of their indignation at the in- 
terference of the North-West of Northumberland Presbytery 
with the Groat Market Congregation (at Newcastle). 

The Presbytery deeply regretted that any such collision should 
have taken place and only acted on behalf of the Groat Market 
congregation in the belief that the Newcastle Presbytery were 
neither doing nor likely to do anything by way of procuring for 
them a minister. The Presbytery at the same time highly dis- 
approved of the violent steps taken by Dr. Lockhart to prevent 
the Rev. Mr. Scoular entering the pulpit of the Groat Market 
Chapel on the Sabbath morning; and securing, by the aid of 
police officers, the pulpit to Mr. Kirk, who had, to all intents 
and purposes, given it up in consideration of £200; causing the 
congregation to leave the Chapel in a body, with the exception 
of Mr. Kirk preaching, and Dr. Lockhart hearing. 

The Presbytery, deploring such disgraceful scenes in the church 
and for the sake of peace, desired the Trustees and elders of the 
Groat Market congregation to return and seek advice from the 
Newcastle Presbytery, who appeared anxious, after the awaken- 
ing, to do something for their interests. 

The Presbytery further records its unqualified disapprobation 
of the conduct of the Rev. Charles Thomson, of North Shields, 
in persuading the Rev. R. Carsewell, of South Shields to abandon 
the Presbytery and resist its authority and promising him, on 
his doing so, all due ministerial intercourse and all his influence 
in forwarding his interests. The Rev. W. Graham regarded all 
Mr. Thomson’s proffered kindness to Mr. Carsewell as an in- 
sidious step to undermine the interests of that congregation 
against which he had, again and again, pronounced his curse, and 
over which Mr. Carsewell now presided—that he, Mr. G., con- 
sidered, by Mr. Carsewell’s withdrawal from the Presbytery to 
which he had vowed obedience, the first measure was taken to 
the ruin both of the minister and congregation—and that Mr. 
Thomson, whatever may be his pretensions to liberal sentiments 
in church government, had shown himself in all cases in which 
he had power, to be a fierce and despotic Intrusionist.” 

The actual details of this Groat Market quarrel are unimport- 
ant, and need not be elaborated, but principle was at stake, and 
the proceedings occupied the Newcastle Presbytery for several 
months. 
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At North Shields Thomson inhabited the old manse in Camden 
Street, which was converted into shops in 1871 at a cost of £300. 
In 1873 the altered premises were worth £450, which gives an 
idea of original value and type of the manse. Although the 
congregation contained several people of substance, the minis- 
ter’s stipend was only £160 per annum, and the collections neg- 
ligible. It is, however, recorded that certain shippers in the con- 
gregation made him presents whenever their trading proved 
successful, and he received, in kind, a considerable supplement 
to his meagre cash income. 


Thomson inherited and maintained the system under which the 
Church assumed judicial rights over the moral conduct of its 
members, and believed firmly in those rights. Cases were brought 
to the Session of the North Shields .Church, examined, and 
penalties inflicted; repentance was always sought, and the delin- 
quent publicly exhorted. The record of such cases is of interest; 
it begins on 28th October, 1824, with “ drunkenness and flagrant 
indecency in a house of infamous reputation’ by a member, who 
was excommunicated. Then on 7th August, 1825, the baptism of 
a bastard child was agreed to after much deliberation and its 
parents’ expression of regret and repentance. On 15th April, 
1827, Thomson felt more activity was required, for he urges 
efforts for the ‘re-establishment of discipline, seeing that in 
consequence of the laxity of the Session of this Church in former 
times, its authority seemed to be very nearly at an end.” This 
was again on the occasion of a request to baptise a bastard child. 


Thereafter the following cases came before the Session : — 

On 23rd September, 1827, a case of “‘ antenuptial fornication.” 
The mother repented, was “ severely admonished’ by Thomson 
as Moderator, and the child was baptised; on 13th April, 1828, a 
dispute over “some money transactions ’” was recommended to be 
settled by mutual agreement between the parties; on 21st 
August, 1828, the case of a bankrupt was considered—there was 
“no evidence of fraudulency,” so this was “ not a case that called. 
for the infliction of ecclesiastical discipline”; on 4th February, 
1830, a woman “ who had been notoriously several times intoxi- 
cated during last summer” was suspended; on 16th and 23rd 
November, 1834, the baptism of a child was refused because its 
father had misappropriated ‘“ above £300 of the taxes which he 
had collected ”"—he expressed repentance and the child was bap- 
tised on Ist February, 1835. This last is an interesting example 
of the methods of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. We are not told 
why it was thought necessary to penalise the innocent child, nor 
whether the civil courts took a hand in the misappropriation 
aspect of the case. 


The outstanding case during Thomson’s ministry was that of 
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one Ritchie, who was suspended on 18th October, 1835, for an 
impressive list of “crimes” (intercourse with a woman before 
marriage with his present wife, upbraiding his wife for adultery 
-and felling her to the ground with a cudgel; allowing her to be 
knocked down in his own house by a grandson of a former mar- 
riage; repeatedly striking her himself; “ unlawful” connexion 
with women so that he contracted an “ impure disease ”’; further 
intercourse, since then, with a woman who had come from New- 
-castle to him for the purpose; coming home drunk; insulting his 
wife and having her insulted by others; getting her arrested and 
dragged to the prostitutes’ lock-up; and finally putting her in a 
‘poorhouse without any money). His wife was also suspended for 
“‘repeated acts of drunkenness,” although the Session admitted 
provocation. Ritchie ignored three summonses to answer to the 
Session for these crimes, and at last a deputation, headed by 
Thomson, went to his house “ for the purpose of dealing with his 
conscience.” But Ritchie “ repeatedly and peremptorily declared 
that he never would appear before the Session on any such busi- 
ness, whereupon the Deputation, after prayer, immediately 
departed.” Thomson’s honest and detailed description of this 
emphasises the odds against success, and after this resounding 
failure the Session trod more warily in such matters. Only one 
more case is recorded, five years later (16th August, 1840), when 
an elder was suspended for ‘repeated acts of drunkenness.” 
Times were changing, and cases like that of Ritchie helped to 
bring the system into abeyance. (We are not told where the 
Session got its information.) ° 

(On 6th September, 1827, the Newcastle Synod had actually 
cut off a whole Chapel—Spring Gardens, Newcastle—“ having no 
confidence whatever in the promised obedience of said Church.,’’) 

Thomson also shared the prevalent views on the wages of sin; 
in August, 1831, there was an outbreak of cholera in Sunderland, 
and the Newcastle Presbytery ‘“‘ viewing this disease as a judicial 
visitation from Almighty God,” asked its Ministers to urge the 
people to “ humble themselves before God” and seek righteous- 
ness. 

1839: Thomson must have become well known in London in 
connection with the Parliamentary petitions and the Lady Hew- 
ley activities, as well as his efforts to form a general Synod, and 
his ministry at North Shields culminated in his nomination, and 
election, at Manchester in April, 1839, as Moderator of the third 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England in connection with 
the Church of Scotland (see footnote). 





Note: This Synod of the Church in England only came into 
being after it was slowly realised that the Church of Scotland 
had no power to admit members of what was constitutionally a 


Footnote continued foot of next page. 
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Thomson’s clerk at this Synod was Rev. Alexander Munro, The 
items of business in which Thomson was concerned as Moderator 
of the Synod were :— 

(a) the admittance to the Synod of the Presbyteries of Newcastle 
(of which he was a member) and London (Thomson himself 
prayed for the admittance of Newcastle); 
(b) the determination of the title by which the Synod should 
henceforth be known; 
(c) discussion of a proposed union with the Church of Scotland; 
(d) the institution of a Synod Fund to defray travelling expenses; 
(e) the formulation and submission by Congregations of statis- 
tics of their memberships, Trusts, and financial resources; 
the appointment of a Committee to draw up a Pastoral 
Letter to the Church; 
adoption of an Overture or petition to the Legislation on the 
extension of education among the people, such education 
to include religious teaching; 
(h) appointment of a Committee to consider the Dissenters’ Mar- 
riage Act; 
(j)) appointment of a Committee to consider and further the re- 
ligious privileges of Presbyterian soldiers; 
(k) deputation to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land; 
the preparation of a short history of Presbyterianism in Eng- 
land. The Moderator was charged with this task, assisted 
by Dr. Brown and Messrs. Campbell and Burns. (This seems 
to have dragged on till at least 1865, and presumably 
Thomson, on his removal to Wick, never completed his task); 
(m) discussion on the establishment of a Presbyterian magazine 
(this was dropped). 


One of Thomson’s successors at North Shields said of him 
“that he wa8 one,of the most eminent, if not the most eminent 
of all the North Shields Presbyterian Ministers, and that his 
ministry was the Augustinian Epoch of our Congregation.” 

1840 : WICK.—In 1840 Thomson was invited to preach trial 
discourses at the Church of Scotland at Wick, which he did on 
5th and 12th July, and afterwards received from Lord Duffus 
the presentation to the parish. A public meeting was held under 
the chairmanship of Provost Bruce thanking Lord Duffus for 
his disinterestedness in this appointment. On 3rd September, at 
a meeting of the Presbytery of Caithness, a call was unanimously 
moderated in Thomson’s favour (in his presence), and he was 
inducted on 17th September, the services being conducted by 
Rev. Munro, of Halkirk. It is stated that, as a mark of public 
satisfaction, the business life of the town was suspended on this 
day. Thomson was introduced on the Sunday following by Rev. 
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Continuation of footnote from previous page. 
foreign Church to its deliberations. This placed the Presbyterians 
in England in an invidious position, and it was decided to create 
a Synod for England, which first met in 1836. In 1839 the Church 
of Scotland offered to acknowledge the full independence of the 
English Presbyterian Church, which offer was accepted by the 
latter at their Synod of 1840. 
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Mackenzie, of Olrig. In announcing this news to his congrega- 
tion at North Shields on 16th August, 1840, he said that he had 
“received, without any solicitation on his part, either directly 
_ or indirectly, in the most providential manner, a presentation to 
the Church and parish of Wick.” On 9th September, 1840, he 
was loosed from his charge at North Shields; on 27th September 
Dr. Paterson preached there and declared the charge vacant, and 
on 18th October Thomson preached his farewell sermon and took 
his leave. He was succeeded at North Shields by the Rev. 
Charles Forbes Buchan. 

Thomson threw himself into the work of his new parish with 
great ardour, and from the beginning had a deep personal hold 
on his congregation. As in North Shields, he entered into local 
controversy, and his weight was felt, in speeches and letters, on 
the questions of popular education (i.e., free to all without dis- 
crimination against the poor—in this he had to contend with 
the unwillingness of the Duke of Sutherland to provide sites for 
churches and schools), the bothy system, the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill (he exposed the Bill at a conspicuous public meeting at Pul- 
teneytown), the endowment of Maynooth (again!) (where he 
had to overcome the lethargy of the local politicians, and was 
instrumental in the Member, Mr. Loch, losing his seat), and the 
increase in the number of public-houses (this was a constant 
battlefield for Thomson, and one of his letters against the 
licensing system had a wide circulation). He also took part in 
Dr. William Gibson’s mission work in Ireland, and followed it up 
on his return with a series of prayer-meetings, which had great 
influence. 

During his minstry he laid the foundation stones of nine 
churches in Caithness, from the Pulteney Chapel to the Free 
Church at Wick. 

1841: Soon after his accession to Wick, Thomson compiled 
an article on Wick for the Statistical Account of Scotland. 

Thomson came to Wick when the Non-intrusion controversy 
was approaching a crisis. He was at once hailed as an import- 
ant accession to those who supported the freedom of the Church 
from all State interference in spiritual matters, and he did not 
fail them. Even at North Shields he had joined in this issue, and 
had spoken forcibly at a meeting held by Mr. Renton, of Kelso, 
on the more subsidiary question of what he called “ the scriptural 
principle of Church Establishments.” 

1842: A convocation of Ministers took place in Edinburgh on 
17th November, 1842, and formulated two important principles: 
(i) that no consent would be given to any arrangement which 
sacrificed the liberties of the Church; and (ii) that if the con- 
vocation’s claims, on application to the Legislature, were not 
accepted, the ministers would abandon their endowments and 
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terminate the Church’s alliance with the State. Many supporters 
of the first of these principles hesitated about accepting the 
second without further thought, and Thomson was one of these. 
So influential was he that the opposing party seized the oppor- 
tunity to detach him altogether from the dissenting convocation, 
and Sir James Graham actually approached him to this end. He 
replied uncompromisingly against any such effort to detach him 
from his guiding principle of freedom, but the incident led to 
rumours and did him some harm. 


Thomson felt it right to explain his perplexity over this meet- 
in, and his reasons for not signing the declaration, to his con- 
gregation, which he did on 28th November. The congregation 
“ sat looking at each other much astonished,” and when Thomson 
had finished, formed themselves into a meeting, under Mr. 
Davidson, a banker, and expounded their views to Thomson. 
Shortly afterwards they formally adopted the Convocation reso- 
lutions; Thomson saw it to be his duty to go along with his 
people, and took part in the final acts of the Disruption. 

1843: Matters meanwhile were taken to their only possible 
conclusion, and on 23rd May, 1843, the Act of Separation and 
Deed of Demission was signed in Edinburgh at the Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland. Under this Act the dissenting 
ministers renounced their endowments, formally protested 
against the “ subversion recently effected in the Constitution of 
the Church of Scotland,” and affirmed their right to complete in- 
dependence in religious matters. Further they refused to 
acknowledge the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judicatory established 
by law in Scotland, to be a free assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, or to recognise this body to have any rights or power over 
the temporalities of the Church. 

Thomson, who was unable to sign the original Act, signed the 
Supplementary Act of 24th May, which enabled those who had 
not been present on 23rd May to subscribe. He had not taken 
formal steps to ascertain the views of his parishioners, but in 
spite of that, most of his Presbytery and nine-tenths of his con- 
gregation came with him in leaving the Established Church and 
setting up a Free Church at Wick. 


1844: For a time, in the summer of 1843, he had to preach 
to them in the open air, in the park behind the Temperance Hall, 
but was able to secure the use of the Temperance Hall during the 
winter of 1843-44; during the summer of 1844 he again preached 
in the open air, but by November, 1844, his new church was ready 
for use. 


1866: The present Free Church in Bridge Street was erected 
and taken into use in 1866. 


As first minister of a Free Church he had endless differences 
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to settle and affairs to negotiate, both in Wick and in the neigh- 
bouring districts; and for many years, in addition to his heavy 
pastoral duties, which he took very seriously+, his life was one 

. of intense and constant activity. He carried out these many 
duties with courage, wisdom, and tact, and his great physical 
strength and strong constitution must have been an important 
asset to him. 


.His successor at Wick Church, Rev. William Lillie, D.D., was 
a bitter opponent for many years over the Disruption issue; but 
feeling died down at length, and the two opponents now lie side 
by side in the churchyard. 


Thomson continued his unfailing opposition to the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Judiciary set up in 1843, with the same vigour with 
which he had supported the right constitution of the Established 
Church before the Disruption. The workings of this body in the 
Highlands were far from efficient, and with the help of one of 
his sons, Thomson collected statistics of church attendance in 
the three northern counties, and proved that all the adherents 
of the Established Church in those counties could be contained 
in Wick Parish Church. The dissemination of these and similar 
facts to the Duke of Sutherland and others, contributed to the 
adoption of a wiser and more tolerant official policy. 


186i: The last issue in which Thomson spent his time and 
energy was the furtherance of union between the Free Church 
and other Presbyterian Churches, reunion with the Church of 
Scotland proving impossible. In 1861 he brought a motion to 
this effect before the Synod of Sutherland and Caithness, at 
Dornoch, And when the new Free Church at Wick was opened 
in 1866, he proposed to his deacons that Dr. Paterson, of Kirk- 
wall, a pillar of another communion, should be invited to open 
it, which was done during a memorable ceremony. 

The last letter Thomson dictated was one to his Presbytery in 
favour of union. 


1869: For some years his health had been undermined by the 
continuous activity of his life, and several minor breakdowns 
culminated in his collapse at the Communion Table in the Spring 
of 1869. He believed himself to be dying of this stroke, and 
indeed, sent a farewell message to his flock, and asked his great 
friend, Mr. Fraser, of Halkirk, who had come to preach for him, 
to tell his people of his hope in God. He appeared no more in 
the pulpit, and but rarely in public, and on those occasions had 
to be conveyed in a carriage. But, even bedridden, and enfeebled 
as he was, for two years more he continued to watch the interests 








+ For instance, he published annual letters to his flock encouraging 
them in their faith; one dated January 1, 1864, survives. 
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of his people. He gradually sank, and suffered a paralytic 
stroke two weeks before his end, which came at 1 o’clock in 
the morning of 26th April, 1871. 

He was buried in the Free Churchyard at Wick, and the follow- 
ing inscription was erected over his tomb :— 

“In memory of the Rev. Charles Thomson, minister of the 
Free Church of Wick, a faithful and eloquent preacher of Christ, 
a strenuous defender of evangelical truth and of ecclesiastical 
freedom. As a pastor beloved and revered for his manly tender- 
ness and Christian wisdom; as a citizen foremost in zeal for the 
public good, and in care for the poor; in all ways of life a man 
of rare uprightness and independence, seeking to adorn the doc- 
trine of God; his Saviour, in all things. Ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Lanark, and inducted to his charge at North Shields in 
1823, he was translated to the parish of Wick in 1840, but re- 
signed his living, and with almost all his people joined in form- 
ing the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. He died at the Free 
Manse of Wick, April 26, 1871, aged 77 years. ‘The memory of 
the just is blessed—Prov. X. 7.’ Erected by the congregation of 
the Free Church of Wick, A.D. 1871.” 
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Musings from the Archives 
L. W. Kelley 


During what is to be the last year under present conditions, 
there has been much to encourage, but also much to depress. 
Since the late Mr. E. Q. King died two years ago, the filing upon 
which he was engaged (Pre-Rocket, Post-Rocket, and recent) 
has accumulated alarmingly. No one has come forward to take 
his place, and another such helper is urgently needed. Your 
Archivist is becoming buried by trays of roughly-sorted papers, 
to which her instinct leads her, when a reference is required 
which has to be traced by date and recollection. This year Mrs. 
Morrison, who has given invaluable help with the cor- 
respondence and sales accounts since 1946, has moved out of 
London, and she can not easily be replaced every Tuesday. At 
times, however, it is possible to concentrate on the papers which 
are proper to an Archivist. Two of these adventures are dealt 
with below. 


The John Black Deed Box 

Among the Muniment Boxes in the East Tower at Regent 
-Square was a locked Deed Box labelled as above. I remember 
asking Mr. Shaw about it, and being told that it contained those 
of the John Black Papers, which had not been selected when the 
main series.were selected by Dr. Carruthers for binding and in- 
dexing. These I have used from the beginning and often re- 
ferred to here. Since that query of mine, I received from Mr. 
Shaw a small box labelled John Black Papers, which he received 
from the family later to the main deposit. These I dealt with 
a few years ago, when, with Mr. King’s help, they were labelled 
and distributed among the Congregational Envelopes. They were 
short summaries of histories, probably done for the Hewley 
lawyers. Three years ago, when we were more settled in our 
present rooms, I broke open the Box and found it full of the 
most important material. There was only time then to take out 
papers relating to Blyth, upon which a student was working, and 
to extract John Black’s copy of the List of Non-Parochial Regis- 
ters and Records in the custody of the Registrar General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 1841 edition. Not only was this 
not represented in the Atkinson Copy of the Parliamentary 
Papers 1835-1838, bound up as Dissenting Meeting Houses and 
Registers, but it was the Aston Tyrrold copy, with six folios 
addressed to Rev. George Morris, Minister of the Independent 
Meeting House, Aston, Reading, Berks. These and the 1841 
Return have been bound into our Volume, which was damaged 
in 1945. 
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This winter I found the time to classify this hidden hoard of 
history, which since 1888 had been out of use, and am doing 
what I can to make it readily available to students. Contents 

mainly :— 

(1) Robert Barbour’s Papers upon which Rev. John Black had 
been working at the time of his death, and which were still in 
the original paper wrapping. 

(2) All the papers relating to the Tooting Case, as received 
from the Lawyers. 

(3) John Black’s correspondence with Ministers and others, 
upon which his History in M.S. was based, each numbered with 
that given in the bound-up volumes. 

(4) His general correspondence with. Principal Lorimer, Dr. 
Dykes, Dr. Grosart, and Dr. Drysdale, about the preparation of 
History of English Presbyterianism for the Alliance Report of 
1884, about the Hewley Case, and such matters. The Grosart 
letters are in that characteristic spidery hand and will add to 
our collection of his letters. 

(5) MB8. of ‘ Development of the Christian Church,’ from the 
time of Pope Gregory VII to the Reformation by Rev. John Black. 
This has a pencil summary and has been paged by a later hand. 


It should be noted that much of the material in this box has 
been handled, and some of it docketed by Dr. Carruthers. As all 
this, especially the Barbour Papers, is invaluable source material 
for the past century of our Church, it is a great pity that it has 
been out of use so long. It included promissory letters from 
those Sessions, who accepted financial help from Robert Barbour. 
Only when a signed letter, promising to adopt the Presbyterian 
Church in England form of Trust Deed was in his desk, did the 
money go out from his Bankers. These letters show that all 
over England in the first few years of our English Synod, did 
this hand and authority go. For the most critical time for that 
Synod was in the years following the Disruption. The letters 
from John Park, J. T. Paterson, and Hugh Campbell, show this. 
It was, of course, known how hard things were, but these letters 
provide the evidence. It was not in every case that Barbour 
succeeded, and the letter below refers to a Church which was not 
won over. 


Under Presbyteriana, two extracts of a more general kind are 
given from the new Robert Barbour Collection. 


My second adventure the past year, was a straying among 
the Bradford Papers. 


Some years ago, the late Mr. Henry Gaskarth passed to our 
Society a packet of letters written to his father, when Session 
Clerk, referring to the 1878 vacancy at Bradford, which was 
originally a United Presbyterian foundation. They are interest- 
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ing in themselves, but chiefly to us because Dr. Drysdale, our 
First President, was appointed Interim Moderator, and .this is 
not the Historian best known to us here. Stiffly, and very form- 
ally, he announces his appointment by Presbytery in the first 
letter. The last deals with his choice of books for the parting 
presentation and they are not Historical ones, as might be ex- 
pected. The steps taken to obtain supply when telephones, were 
unknown are revealed, and letters from all over the country 
come from those Ministers who were anxious to change their 
place of residence. They express an interest in a Church without 
a Debt, or which has not to raise a Building Fund. No one asks 
about the Manse, but that is probably a twentieth century pre- 
occupation ! 

As. Dr. Drysdale hoped, the Vacancy was quickly ended, but 
there was at the last moment a set-back. The illness and death 
of Mr. Coffey’s little daughter, just before he should have crossed 
over from Ireland, caused a Presbyterial Crisis. All those who 
had to travel to Bradford were in uncertainty, but the Clerk, the 
Rev. John Gordon, of Wharton, took matters firmly in hand. 
He wrote 13th February, 1879, to Mr. Gaskarth: “.,..Iam 
sorry to learn of the trial that has fallen on Mr. Coffey... at 
the same time Presbytery, having decided to meet at Bradford 
on the 27th, which we cannot alter. ...I have written to Mr. 
Coffey that, much as we all regret putting him to inconvenience, 
we can only abide by the arrangement, and that the Induction 
will take place on the 27th. .. .””. And the Presbytery Clerk, hav- 
ing said so, so it did. 


Extract 1—From the Barbour Papers. 


5, Prudhoe Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
December 2nd, 1851. 

Respected Sir, 

HIGH BRIDGE CHURCH AND PARSONS 

Yours came safe to hand—a great number of the old standards 
have left—a few have joined Mr. Duncan at Trinity, others, Mr. 
Miller at Groatmarket—and a few the United Presbyterians at 
Blackett Street Church (late Eng. Pres.). The more Mr. Parsons 
character is known—the people instead of taking a decided step 
and get(ting) him expelled they quietly leave—doubtless this is 
for lack of a prompt and active leadership. 

Mr. Parsons has entrusted a Mr. Dodds’, a printer, in Grey 
Street (who is a nondescript as regards profession), with the keys 
of the Chapel, with the injunction that they are not to be given 
up to anyone without his (Mr. P.’s) authority. He, Mr. P., styles 
the Chapel, HIS Chapel. He boasts of being able to get the 
Deeds from Wm. Chartres, solicitor, Grey Street, who holds them 
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on behalf of the Committee. Perhaps you would do well to write 
to Richard Allon, Builder, Blackett Place, N.C., who is an act- 
ing relative of Matthew Henderson (that has the money in thé 
Chapel). He is, and ever has been, a strong antagonist to Mr. 
Parsons, being here a non-Licentiate of our body—he has wisely 
kept his place through much calumny on the part of Parsons, 
determining that Mr. P. shall not sell the Chapel and slip off 
to America with the money, as has been hinted. 

Could an injunction be got against Mr. Parson’s George Pur- 
vis Elder, Blair Groatmarket, and one of Mr. Broom’s Elders 
for unlawfully officiating and imposing upon a Presbyterian 
body ? To show you how H.M. matters are now conducted and 
in what manner of spirit, I will detail to you a scene in the vestry 
the Wednesday previous to the Sacrament. 

Some parties were in the vestry, such as George Wilson, R. 
Ritchie, Dodds, Archer, Edmundston. Messrs. Archer and 
Ritchie being out of Parson’s management. Mr. Archer was 
speaking of Mr. Parsons. Mr. P. enters and says: ‘“ When you 
mention my name you must come to my house, or I must come to 
yours.”” Mr. A.: “ You must never enter there again.” Mr. P.: 
“Then you must come to mine.” Mr. A.: “ Never, I regret ever 
having been there! ”’ Mr. P.: “Why?” Mr..A.: ‘“ Because 
I have found you to be a villain.” Mr. P.: “How? That is a 
hard term. Explain in what respect.” Mr. A.: “I have found 
you to be a liar.” Mr. P.: “ Prove it.”” Mr. A.: “ When you 
came here you said you were a licentiate from Richmond, and by 
a letter from Samuel Jackson, I find you are not, and had force 
to abscond from Richmond for breach of rule.” Mr. P.: “I 
deny ever saying I was a licentiate from Richmond. I merely 
stated that I was equivalent to a Licentiate.” Mr. A.: “ You lie, 
for you stated publicly and privately that you were a licentiate.” 

Could you lay your hands upon a letter addressed to Messrs. 
Barbour and Monro Manchester, you would find that it was 
signed by Robert Ritchie, Jr., secretary on behalf of the com- 
mittee, but in reality it was penned by Parsons, as I have before 
me the original M.S. letter in his writing, you will find his state- 
ment of the Richmond affair and his own comments on his 
preaching. 

The meeting I allude to above is where he threatens Ritchie 
for defamation of character, but nothing definite is done yet. 

Yours obedient servant, 
T. G. BROWN. 


Mr. P., on Sunday, called upon his deputies to support him and stated 
he would remain 12 months. 
Hew Scott in the Fasti of the Church of Scotland, does ‘not list Mr. 
Parsons as a Minister at High Bridge Street, which was later leased by 
the Church of Scotland to the United Presbyterians at Blackett Street 
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and was sold eventually in the seventies. There are a number of letters 

and papers in the Barbour M.S. relating to it, but in this case Robert 

Barbour failed to win the Church and building. Anyhow, Mr. Parsons 

was not able to obtain control of the property and emigrate to America 

.on the proceeds ! See our Journal, Vol. VII., page 132, for A. J. Parsons. 
L.W.K. 


Extract 2.—From the Bradford Papers. 


On an undated Saturday evening, Dr. Drysdale writes: — 
My dear Mr. Gaskarth, 

I have received notices from the Clerk (Presbytery of Lanca- 
shire) of my appointment by the Presbytery, to moderate in the 
Bradford Session during the vacancy. 

I hope it may be a brief one, and above all, that its issue may 
be a very happy one. You will be good enough to communicate 
with me on any necessary matter—such as the Communion— 
as early as you conveniently can, that I may have as much time 
as possible to make any arrangements that may be required. I 
wish to mention that I was out of my own pulpit last Sabbath, 
and, through a sad accident that occurred to Mr. Gardiner, of 
Manchester, have been suddenly called away tomorrow, too. I 
mention this in case the Elders may be thinking of having a Com- 
munion very early—which, as you see, would not be so suitable 
for me as later on. However, I need not say that I shall do my 
best to be of any service to the Session and Church—and will,of 
course, be only too happy to advise in the case, so as to bring 
about a suitable and prosperous settlement. 

With kind regards to the Session and yourself, 

I am, yours very truly, 
_ A. H. DRYSDALE. 


The Manse, Aston Tyrrold, 
Wallingford, Berks. 
September 21st, 1878. 


Rev. and Dear Sir, 

I-should be very pleased to preach at Bradford if you can 
kindly find me a vacant Sunday. You may have noticed that I 
had an invitation to Springbank, Hull, in the beginning of this 
year, but I could not see my way to go there, as there was such 
a large debt on the Church, and a bad echo in it. I should like 
a larger sphere of real usefulness, as my work at Aston, though 
of the most interesting kind, is somewhat circumscribed, I fancy, 
too, I should find Bradford more bracing than the Vale of Berk- 
shire. 

I am, yours very truly, 

THOMAS CURRY. 
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The Rev. A. H. Drysdale. 
From Rev. Edward Love, of 31, Barclay Street, Sunderland, 
to Rev. A. Macarthur, of Blackburn.. 


September 20th, 1878. 


“T would take it as a great favour if you would kindly arrange 
for me to visit Bradford. . . . I came from Brooklyn a little time 
since, of which Presbytery I am a member, and during the 
summer have been preaching in the London Churches during the 
absence of the minister. I refer to Dr. Dykes and Mr. Matheson, 
for whom I have preached, also to Dr. Fraser and the Elder of 
Greenwich. My name was before North Bridge Street, Church 
of this town, Mr. Black’s old Church. I.came on here a few days 
to preach with a view to settlement, but the congregation deci- 
ded, just before I came, to go forward in a Call to a man who 
had preceeded me. 

I was educated in England and went to America seven years 
ago, and was Pastor in New York City, but have returned with 
the intention of settling in England, if the way is open... . 


September 27th, 1878. 

“|... I would take it as a favour if you will let me know as 
early as possible whether your Committee would like me to come 
to Bradford, so that I can make my engagements in such a way 
as to be able to do so if desired. There is still a further reason 
for my asking this favour. My wife and child are still in 
America (Brooklyn) and unless I meet with some suitable per- 
manent engagement at an early date, I shall feel it my duty soon 
to return..... is 


October 9th, 1878. 

“... from what I have heard of the Church at Bradford, I am 
expecting a pleasant stay with you... . If you will kindly send 
me the address where I am to stay a few days before I leave 
Sunderland, I shall esteem it a great favour. I ask this that I 
can send word to London, where my letters come from America, 
the address to send them on to me at Bradford... .”’ 


Sale, 
January 21st, 1879. 
Mr. Dear Sir, 

I was very glad to learn a few days ago that Mr. Coffey has 
accepted your Call. From what I know of him and his excellent 
wife, and from all I have heard about them, I have good reason 
to believe that you have been highly favoured by the Head of 
the Church. 
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I sincerely regret my inability to comply with your request 
that I should preach for you on the 2nd or 9th prox, I have a 
Presbytery appointment for the 2nd, and could not be away 
‘on the 9th; and no doubt your Induction will be over before the 
16th. 

Yours ever (7), 


J.T. M’GAW. 
Mr. Gaskarth. 





STILL URGENTLY WANTED ! 


SECONDHAND COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING PLEASE 
Sacramental Tokens of the Presbyterian Churches in England 


E,. F. Herdman 
Morpeth 1901 


The Curator of the Museum is short of a number of early Tokens 

of our Church. Three important Collections are being gradually 

built up : two in the United States and one in South London, 

which is to be bequeathed to an important Library. It is of 
some moment that these be completed if possible. 





JOURNALS WANTED 


1920 - 1922 - 1924 - 1928 - 1931 - 1932 - 1934 - 1942 - 1943 
and any Volume Indices. 


Journal Sales of complete volumes can only be maintained if 
the above can be obtained by your Society. The Index to 
Vol. II is urgently wanted. 


Write to the Editor if you can help. 





MEMBERS WANTED 


There are well over 69,651 members in the Presbyterian Church 
of England—why do so few support its Historical Society ? 














PRESBYTERIANA 


BACK TO 1856 


1. NortTH 


At a Meeting of Ladies connected with the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH Rock Ferry, held in the Albert Rooms 23rd January, 1856, 
it was cordially agreed to establish a Ladies’ Fund, for benevolent 
objects, in the neighbourhood. Subscriptions to be made monthly 
and the different seat-holders to be requested to unite in it. Collectors 
to be appointed, and subscriptions to commence from the ist January. 

It was likewise proposed to have a Sale of Work, Useful and 
Ornamental, in aid of the Building Fund for the Church expected 
to be erected. 

At the close of the First Year, your Committee have to report that 
thirteen Meetings have been held, during the last 12 months, at which, 
the interests of the Church and the Society have been considered. 
The amount of Subscriptions raised for the purpose of benevolent 
objects is £17 10s. Od. Three applications for relief have been 
responded to, amounting to £2 5s. 0d., leaving in the hands of the 
Treasurer, the sum of £15 5s. 0d., to meet the demands that may be 
made upon them’ during the present winter. 

Your Committee also to beg to record their gratitude to Almighty 
God for the success which attended their efforts in reference to the 
Bazaar, by which they have been able to hand‘over to the General 
Treasurer, upwards of £300 for the Building Fund. 

January 5th 1857. H. L. Liversdge 
Hon. Secretary. 
Ladies Charity Fund in Connection with 
the Presbyterian Church, Rock Ferry. 


2. SovurH 


MINUTES OF THE PRESBYTERY OF LONDON 


9 July 1856. Inter alia.................. Bournemouth: Mr. Wright gave 
in a report from the Committee appointed to make enquiries about 
the station at Bournemouth, stating that they found that a Congrega- 
tion was already collected around Rev. Hector Macmillan amounting 
to 300 persons every Sabbath, a number which was weekly on the 
increase; that by a document, which without the form, had all the 
elements of a Call, they had invited Mr. Macmillan to be their 
Pastor and had also undertaken his support; and that Mr. Macmillan 
was desirous to receive ordination at the hands of the Presbytery, 
as a necessary step to the permanency of the Congregation, and its 
being ultimately recognised as a Congregation in connection with 
this Church. Mr. Macmillan laid his certificate of License and 
Presbyterial commendation on the table, and was received as a special 
Probationer within the bounds; and the Presbytery, in the special 
circumstances of the case, resolved to take him on trial for ordination 
and to appoint him to labour at Bournemouth, with a view to the 
formation of a Congregation to be received and recognised as soon 
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as possible as a Congregation of the English Presbyterian Church”. 

At the next meeting on 29th July Mr. Macmillan submitted himself 
for his trials, and after having delivered a Homily, a popular Discourse, 
a Lecture, a Greek exercise, and an Exegesis, was examined in Hebrew, 
Theology and Church History, all to the satisfaction of Presbytery 
‘was ordained as a Missionary to labour in Bournemouth with a view 
to organise a Congregation there which should ultimately be recog- 
nised as a Congregation in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
in England. 


3. ANNUITIES FOR OUR MINISTERS PROPOSED 


Mr. Grey an Elder on 2 January 1856 proposed to the Presbytery 
of Lancashire that a scheme be laid by Overture before the coming 
Synod “for providing for those contingencies of old age and infirmities 
to which Ministers in this Church, like other men, are liable. The 
proposal is to provide every Minister at his ordination or induction, 
with a deferred Annuity of £50. on his attaining sixty-five years of 
age, and in the event of his death or secession in any other form at a 
date antecedent to that period, two-thirds of the whole sums paid on 
account of the Annuity to be returned. to the Minister or his 
representative”. 

The fullest account of the proposal is to be found in the February 
Messenger, page 60 where an Editorial footnote says: “We are sure 
that every true friend of the Church will gladly welcome and strive 
to put in practice so reasonable and necessary a scheme as that 
brought forward by Mr. Grey. With a view to calling general attention 
to the subject, we append the substance of his remarks before the 
Presbytery, exclusive of Tables”. 

Mr. Gray stated that he did not claim the parentage of the scheme, 
which emanated from a series of questions put by The United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland to the Royal Insurance Company as to 
the cost of deferred Annuities, under certain given circumstances. 
Being himself connected with that Company and having the authority 
of its Actuary to use the tables which he laid before the Presbytery, 
he advocated that Ministers and Congregations should act together, 
“And where it is found that a Congregation is unable or unwilling 
to supply the means the Church as a body, should supply the defici- 
ency”. So having financed a College, a Periodical Magazine, an 
Overseas and Home Mission, The Presbyterian Church in England 
not yet twenty one years of age embarked upon another essential—a 
Superannuation Fund. 

L.W.K. 


ON A SERMON BY THE REV. E. IRVING AT THE MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


“Mr. Bradley’s Respects to Mr. Grant, having experienced great 
satisfaction in the Services of Tuesday Evening last, Mr Bradley hath 
sketched a few plain lines thereon, which Mr. Bradley hopes will not 
be considered Unworthy Mr. Grant’s perusal. 

Inscribed Mr. Grant, Moseley Street, (Manchester) 
Collyhurst 
September 30th 1830 


A Northern Light of late hath shone, 
And shed its rays upon this ‘Town: 
Conspicuous, Strong and Cheering too, 
The Light of Truth it brought to view; 
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The Scriptures page most powerful plea 
Maintained its pure reality.— 
Stentorian Voice; with action bold, 
No languaor here, no sentence cold 
All bold and free, all chaste and good, 
Most easy to be understood. 

Solemn the strains, the Doctrine clear 
Precept and Practice, did appear. 
That Name extol’d above the rest 
That Name by all for ever blest: 
That Sacred theme might well inspire 
And even charm an Angel’s lyre, 
But strung and tun’d by Love Divine 
Irving!—the strains were truly thine. 
Go on, and tell each crowded place 
The blessings of a Saviour’s grace. 
Go on, extol the Master’s Fame 

And glorv in His Blessed Name. 

A cause thou hast in hand to plead, 
And well deservedest thou the mead 
Of Praise, for energetic Zeal, 

To serve and spread that holy weal; 
That sacred Cause to Scotland Dear. 
Soon may a Church for her appear 

In this large Town where many dwell 
Whose boast it is to love her well. 
Nor boast alone, but freely give, 

As you so freely do receive, 

Lay up a store God’s House to raise 
And in it, give Him all the praise. 


Rev. Edward Irving had visited Manchester to help the appeal being 
made to erect St. Andrew’s Free Church Manchester of which Rev. 
Alexander Munro was Minister and Robert Barbour a leading Elder. 
Irving always took a leading part in Church Extension, an aspect of 
his Ministry which is overshadowed by the emphasis on its controver- 
sial side. See Journal Vol. VII Page 70 for William Grant J.P. the 
elder of The Cheeryble Brothers. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE BEADLE AND HIS WIFE 


To take the whole charge of the Church and the cleaning of it, the 
latter under the direction of the Ladies Society. 


To attend the Wednesday Evening Meetings in the Library Room 
at present 7 o’clock and have the doors opened half an hour previously. 


To wait upon the Rev. Alexander Munro, Minister, every morning 
Sunday excepted at, 10 o’clock and ascertain if he has any messages 
or letters for him t6 deliver and punctually to deliver the same.. 

To attend the Meetings of Session on the first Monday of each 
month at 7 o'clock. 

To give the Elder whose turn it is to collect on the Sunday notice 


on the Saturday previous and ascertain when leaving the notice, if 
he is in Town. 
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To be employed by the Managers of the Church in any matters 
connected with the Church, viz Collecting arrears of Seat Rents and 
etc. So as to occupy the whole of his time. 


To attend at the opening and closing of the Library on Wednesday 
and on a Friday each week. 


To attend at the opening and closing of the Meeting of The Young 
Men’s Society on the last Monday of each month, which meets at 
7 o'clock. 


To attend the Meetings of the Ladies Society on the first Tuesday 
of each month, in the Session Room at 11 o’clock. 


To attend at the opening and the closing of the Meeting of the 
Friendly Society on the Second Monday of each month, in the Library 
Room which meets at 6 o’clock. 


To attend at the Quarterly attendances in the Church for the purpose 
of receiving the Seat Rents etc. 


To attend any extra Meetings or other Meetings that may be held 
from time to time in the Church, Session Room or Library Room. 

To attend at the Schools if required under the direction of the 
Committee and Superintendent of the Sabbath School. 

To have the Church and Rooms properly cleaned, lighted and heated 
previous to each Meeting. 


The Church Doors to be opened half an hour previous to each 
Meeting. 

To live in one of the two houses opposite the entrance to the Session 
House so soon as one of them can be got, and till then to live in a 
house as near to the Church as can be procure. 

Manchester 1 August 1844. 


From The Barbour Papers, 
John Black Deed Box. 


FORMULA FOR ELDERS 


used at Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire early XIXth Century. 


‘Whereas some parts of the Standard Books of this Church have 
been so interpreted as to savour of compulsory measures in religion, 
the Synod hereby declares that they do not require an approbation of 
such measures from any Candidate for License or Ordination. 


Question ist. Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the word of God, and the only rule of faith and 
manners (or conduct). 


2nd. Do you believe that the Doctrines of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms, especially those which respect the leading 
and essential truths of Christianity, are founded on the word of God, 
and do you acknowledge said Confession to be the Confession of your 
Faith. 


3rd. Are you persuaded the Presbyterial form of Church Government 
without any superiority of Office above a teaching Presbyter, in a due 
subordination of Church judicatories, as of Sessions to Presbyteries, 
and of Presbyteries to Synods, is the form which the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his word has appointed for His Church. 
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4th. Do you promise that you will submit yourselves willingly in the 
spirit of witness, to the admonition of the Session agreeably to the word 
of God, and to be subject thereunto in the Lord and to the Presbyteries 
or the Associations, and to the Associate Synod as the Lord in His 
providence shall cast your lot. 


5th. Do you promise in the strength of grace to live a holy and cir- 
cumspent life, becoming your station in the Church and profession as 
Christians, and do you engage in the same dependence diligently and 
faithfully to discharge all the duties incumbent upon you as Ruling 
Elders in the Church of Christ. 


From the Session Book. 


REVIEWS 


Old Priest and New Presbyter. By Prof. Norman Sykes, F.B.A., Cam- 
bridge University Press, 27s. 6d. 

Unfortunately, this important book by so eminent an authority came 
to hand too late for the careful critical review which it merits, and 
which we have, therefore, regretfully to defer till our next issue. We 
would, however, recommend our Readers to order it for their libraries 
without delay. S.W.C. 


The Kittlegairy Vacancy. A New Way of getting Rid of Old Ministers, 
by John Plenderleith. Paper, James Gemmell, Edin.: 1884. In our 
Library. 

As long as Presbyterianism has a Ministry, Sessions, and Presbyteries 
in its form of Government, this little book, written by Rev. John 
Parker, of Sunderland, is worth the two hours or less it takes to read 
it. The writer relates, as a witness, the fate that met his father, a 
Minister of the United Secession Church. Ian Maclaren was later to 
treat the intrigues of a Scottish parish in perhaps a more popular 
vein. But the Kittlegairy Vacancy has characters that live, and con- 
sequences that were sadly felt by Dr. Howlisten. Students of the 
Revival Movement in the middle of the last century will find the 
character of Macsnorter well drawn, who, when he departed “left the 
village in a fine state of excitement, and ready for the next novelty 
that might turn up.” The women of the Parish take sides with spirit 
in the division which, though lightly treated by “Mr. Plenderleith,” 
is unerringly drawn to its conclusion—Dr. Howlisten’s resignation of 
his charge. Our Presbytery Clerks are not softies, but our system 
still has to keep such thing as happened at Whistlebinkie Presbytery 
in story books such as this one; although the Rules and Procedure 
might, at times, lead up to them. L.W.K. 


Musical Haunts in London. F. G. Edwards. Illus. J. Curwen and Sons, 
1895. In our Library. 

This slim volume, written by one of our London organists, is full of 
interest to those anxious to study the past. It is well and vividly 
written, so that the Halls and Assembly Rooms, where the little Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Hullah Braham, Curwen, swayed in differing 
fashion the London musical world, are not only recalled to memory, 
but seem again alive on their almost forgotten sites. To Presbyterians 
two of the “Haunts” have interest. Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, which 
in the late seventeenth century housed one of their early London 
Meetings, in the mid-XIXth was equipped by Mr. Dando with a fine 
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organ. The principal artiste in the early days of his tenancy was Miss 
Elizabeth Mounsey, later better known as Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. 
She was at the organ when “ Hear My Prayer,” of which Mendelssohn’s 
own MS. at Berlin is headed, “ Composed for the Concerts at Crosby 
Hall, London,” received its first performance, Miss Rainforth being 
soloist. As most of our readers know, Crosby Hall now overlooks the 
Thames, having been removed and rebuilt there between the wars. The 
Musicians’ Gallery, without an organ, is still intact in its mediaeval 
beauty. Exeter Hall, which is also well described by Mr. Edwards, was 
opened for the use of religious and scientific assemblies in 1831, by the 
exertions of Mr. Henry Pownall. Three years later it was the home 
of an Amateur Musical Festival with an orchestra recruited and an 
organ installed for the great occasion. The chorus numbered 499 
voices and the orchestra 234 performers. It should be remembered 
that the Albert Hall was yet unthought of! Here the Sacred Har- 
monic Society—founded a few years before in a less commodicus Hall 
near by—was installed in 1834. Its tenancy was at first in doubt, but 
the performance of St. Paul, in 1837, which Mendelssohn had rehearsed 
and attended in the Gellery as a listener at a performance, put the 
Society firmly in London’s musical life. In 1840 an organ was in- 
stalled as a permanent feature, and later a false roof was added to 
improve the acoustics of the Hall. The title page of a Punch Almanack 
featured the Hall at this period, and a charity performance at which 
Jenny Lind sang with amazing fervour, raised nearly £1,000 for the 
establishment of a Mendelssohn Scholarship in 1848. Mr. Edwards 
notes that the first holder of this Scholarship was Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan, but omits to notice that in one of the smaller rooms on the 
Gellery floor level was founded the first theological College of our 
English Presbyterian Church, now so royally housed and equipped 
at Westminster, Cambridge. . L.W.K. 


Random Reminiscences, by the Rev. Alan S. Moore Anderson, 2s. 6d. 
from the Presbyterian Book Room, 134 George Street, London, W.1. 


If almost any paragraph in these 99 pages were read aloud in the 
hearing of anyone who has known Alan Anderson, he would imme- 
diately recognise the author. That is a tribute to the sense of authen- 
ticity, of first-hand unselfconsciousness, of single-minded devotion, 
which strikes one all the way through. Mr. Anderson has been a 
missionary since January, 1903, albeit technically ‘retired’ since the 
end of 1948. He can look back at the age of 80, and help his readers 
both to share the zest of his life’s work, and to realise how and why 
he has all those years called forth the devoted friendship and loyalty 
of his juniors and his contemporaries, Chinese and British, and still 
does so today. It is his complete self-identification with those with 
whom and for whom he has worked that appears, without his saying 
so, as the secret of his service of God and his fellow men. 


The background was a remarkable family, and a happily normal 
school and University education. His theological course spanned the 
moving of our church’s college from Queen’s Square in London to 
Westminster in Cambridge. The call to China prevailed over other 
possibilities of service to the Church ; and the growth of Westminster 
College, Chuanchow, under his inspiration laid the foundation not only 
of the great contribution it made to education and the acceptance of 
the Gospel by large numbers of its scholars, but also to the distribution 
of its old boys—“ School-friends ”—in positions of responsibility in com- 
merce and professions in China, Hongkong, Malaya, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and. in South and East Africa, with whom Mr. Anderson 
in the course of many journeys has renewed contact, and received 
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generous help so long as it was possible to contribute to the continuance 
and expansion of the College. 

His transfer, first temporarily and then permanently in 1931, to the 
Mission in Malaya, led to the pioneering of new Christian groups and 
Churches in Johore, Kelantan and Trengganu. He was on furlough 
with his brother in South Africa at the time of the Japanese invasion 
of Malaya; and his work both there and in East Africa for Chinese 
Relief was recognised with the highest appreciation by British and 
Dutch and Chinese alike. It was at last possible for him to get back 
to Malaya shortly after the war ended, and to help the Chinese Church 
to rehabilitate and revive its work And there he is to this day, with 
his pockets still full of puzzles and surprise packets, his generosity as 
great as ever, his friendship as ready for his beloved “ school-friends,” 
and for all who share his service of his Master. 

This little book ought to be read by everyone in one Church. It will 
teach them painlessly a great deal about our Chinese sister-Churches 
and introduce them to a most lovable Apostle. 

R. D. WHITEHORN. 


Mortlake in the 17th Century, and the History of its Congregational 
Church, 1662-1950. C. Marshall Rose. Privately Printed 1955. (In four 
books 46, 12, 43, 34 pages). Paper, 8s. 6d. From our Book Room. 
Because we had a small part in the preparation and because in 

another Presbyterian place it has not met the encouragement it de- 
serves, we would advise our readers to buy this work, especially those 
who are considering a history of their own congregation. The author 
has not just looked up points in the index pages of this or that accepted 
authority, and adding from his local knowledge thrown the informa- 
tion thus available into a so-called History. He has checked some 
authorities and found then inaccurate : he has consulted a forerunner 
and found their research did not go far enough: he has had access 
to the Books and Documents of his own congregation, he has read 
widely in our own and other Libraries : he has had correspondence 
with men of knowledge at home and abroad : and having decided to 
publish the results of this wide research. at his own expense, has done 
so handsomely and well. For the book is well illustrated and well pro- 
duced by our own Printers. 

As Presbyterians we are conscious that Mortlake has today an im- 
portant Congregational Church, but we are proud that it was in origin 
Presbyterian and congratulate our Independent Brethren in preventing 
the Old Chapel going to the Arians ! 

It is known that Mortlake was the home of a Tapestry Works and 
here it can be learned from Mr. Rose that ‘Mordglock’ was one of the 
Dutch Refugee Churches founded in 1622. Through the Civil War period 
the Tapestry Weavers established a sound business staffed by workers 
who were of our Reformed Faith. When trade with the Continent was 
freer after the Restoration the importance of the Tapestry diminished 
and the parent Church at Austin Friars closed Mortlake in 1664. Thus 
there was resident on the South bank of the Thames, in a village which 
was a kind of Suburbia, a Reformed Protestant element. It should be 
mentioned that people like Richard Baxter’s widow came to reside here 
later. In this village also was a political element, for Mr. Rose writes 
fully about the ‘ Thirteen Fanaticks’ who were one and all active Non- 
conformists. In this environment grew first a Conventicle, and later a 
Meeting, which was housed in 1716 in a well-built Meeting House, which 
still stands in 1956(!), though the present Congregation is now housed 
elsewhere. During the later 18th Century the Cause—like many another 
—did not prosper well. Later, thanks to the growth of population which 
coincided with the gradual removal of Civil Disabilities, the London 
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Itinerant Society gave substantial help and since progress has been 
maintained. An important chapter in Book III deals with the British 
School fathered by the Deacons of this Church and the British School 
Movement as a whole. We often regret that no one has chosen as a 
subject for post-graduate research the British Schools of our own 
Church. There is much material in our archives. Perhaps under the 
late Rev. J. F. Marquis’s Bequest some student will come forward to 
write up the subject and point out our share. 

In recommending to our private readers and to Librarians the pur- 
chase of this book, before the smalf issue is exhausted, our reason is 
that it tells of more than a Building and the men who ministered to 
the worshippers there: it gives the environment in which those 
worshippers lived, whose service and loyalty fostered from a small well- 
supported Conventicle the Meeting, that is now East Sheen Congrega- 
tional Church, present Minister in the long succession, the Rev. C. T. 
Rae, M.A., B.D., inducted in 1950. Editor. 





CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


Readers and Members are reminded that we receive as Exchange 
Copies the publications of our Sister Historical Societies in the British 
Isles and the U.S.A. They can be read at The Library which is always 
open on a Monday, Tuesday and Friday afternoon. 


The National Central Library for Students 


This Society is linked with the above books going out to other 
Libraries ; or being borrowed for the use of students. Those wishing 
to offer rare Books to the Society as Donations are thus contributing 
to the common “ Pool.” 
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Constitution 


1. The title of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the pro- 


perty of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting 
as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The 
annual personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and 
Congregations appointing Correspondents 10/6 ; such Corres- 
pondents to have the voting rights of members ; a payment of 
£5 5s. shall constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent 
subscription for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Mem- 
bers are entitled to the “ Journal.” 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“ Journal’? and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and Con- 
vener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the 
town in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
such Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 
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MADE {N #, 3 AND 
5 GALLON SIZES 


Also rectangular multipots in 6 and 8 gallons 

When rapid service is required without loss of 
Cee quality and flavour, the Bartlett Multipot stands 

eescs:s ae supreme. Tea Service Equipment is a Bartlett 
emi. Speciality, and fully qualified technicians 


are always available to 
SCHOOLS 


OEE, advise on this important 


RAILWAYS aspect of catering today. Bartlett 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832 
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G.FEBARTLETT & SON LTD. 


BELL STREET-LONDON:N: W-I-ENGLAND Telephone: PAD 8222 














At the time of the 1945 Rocket 
This Society had 


as well as the Museum downstairs in Church House 


THE TOWER MUSEUM 


within Regent Square Church-adoining. 


This was dismantled and the exhibits stored away 
at the outbreak of the War. As a result of the 
Rocket the ceiling fell and all the valuable 
Plate Glass and Oak Show cases were destroyed. 


These were not covered by War Damage Insurance 
and their replacement is going to be 


COS T4-¥ 


Any friends of the Society are asked to com- 
municate with The Curator if they are ready to 
help in replacing these very necessary fittings. 


It is expected that Church House will be com- 
pletely rebuilt by the Autumn of this year. The 
rooms of the Historical Society will be transferred 
to our old address: 86 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 











